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PERSONAL 

ARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 

many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

AVAL OFFICER’S WIFE expecting child 

desires furnished bungalow or cottage in 
country, South or South-West. Would share with 
another in similar circumstances.—Box 69. 

RDER of the NEW DAY. Home of MEDITA- 

TION, HEALING, and study of the New 
Teaching for post-war days. Pioneers wanted, 
seekers welcomed. Write for particulars and 
vacancies.—FERGUSON, Secretary, Peters Mar- 
land, Torrington. N. Devon. 

RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
REQUIRE AS PAYING GUESTS, one double, 

one single bedroom adjoining, private bath- 
room, own sitting-room, in comfortable country 
house from end September for winter months. 
Sussex preferred but other localities considered 
if within an hour’s train journey of London. 
During Xmas holidays additional accommodation 
required for two public schoolboy sons.—Reply, 
Capt. W. JOHNSEN, D.F.C., United Hunts Club, 
17, Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal‘and Miscellaneous 2/- per line, Other headings 1/6 (Min. 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 

remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 
NURSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia, 

colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 

AK COURT CUPBOARD, late XVIIth Cen- 

tury, carved frieze and panels, fine colour 
and condition, 6 ft. 6 in. wide, 5 ft. 3 in. high. 
Photograph on request.—HEAL’S, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W.1. 
RAPivIsM, which has developed in others (a) 

mental alertness, (b) personal courage, can be 
YOUR blueprint for rapid personal success.— 
Write now for free booklet to THE RAPIDISM 
INSTITUTE, C51l, TUITION HOUSE, London, 














| | econ Clocks, Watches, Radio, Clockwork 
Controllers, Gramophones, Electric and 
Mechanical Apparatus, etc. Repaired by skilled 
staff. Inquiries welcomed. Representative will 
call in London area if required.—HUGHES, 
(Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (Phone: Victoria 0134). 
*““GAFE SUGGESTIONS BY CHUBB”’—in case of 
airattack. Ifjyour Bank has a Safe Deposit, 
use it. 








OUTHBOURNE, BOURNEMOUTH. 81, Over- 

cliff Drive. Trained nurse offers every care to 

invalids in homely atmosphere. Sea view, special 
diets. Fees from 8 guineas weekly. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash Eternity Rings, 
modern Jewellery, Platinum and Gold Wedding 
Rings, etc. 
AGS!—HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest craftsmanship. Send it for an estimate to 
59, New Bond Street, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
BESNARD QUARITCH, LTD., wish to purchase 
Libraries and smaller collections. Scientific 
Books and Books with Coloured Plates especially 
wanted. Valuations for all purposes.—BERNARD 
QUARITCH, LTD., 11, Grafton Street, London, 
W.1. Regent 0473. 
LOUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, 30/-. NO COUPONS.— 
Write for details, C.B., C.10, 45a, Mortimer Street, 
London, W.1. 
ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years. GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 





























ENSE and a sensitive palate. As you possess 
both, you should try T.T.T. Magnums cigar- 
ettes made by WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wig- 
more Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4: 500, 65/6; 
1,000, 130/-. Post free. Sample fiat 50 for 6/8. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575). 
ENNIS. A REMINDER for after the war: 
JAQUES TENNIS RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand-made by craftsmen.—JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, Surrey, 
HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise, Furniture, Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware — 
Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 
ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 
OU CAN MAKE delicious golden-brown loaves 
merely by adding cold water to DR. MAC’S 
HEALTH FLOUR and baking. Also scones, bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable wheat malt and will keep for 
months (if necessary). Bread made with this 
flour has a definite health value and regular users 
for years past are delighted with it. Send 5/6 
now for a 12-lb. bag, complete with instructions, 
recipes, etc., carriage paid.—_DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
Co., Kendal, Westmorland. 
OUR CLOTHES and their HIDDEN QUALITIES. 
TURN the GOOD SIDE OUT, saving money 
and coupons; 30 years’ experience Savile Row 
garments. Turning, Retailoring, Converting, 
Alterations, etc. Estimates without obligation. 
—SACKVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. 
C/L), 61, Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Telephone 
STReatham 1600. 


WANTED 
































OUGLAS GLASS, specialist in Child Photo- 
graphy, is now at 20, Abingdon Villas, W.8. 
Western 2336. Country visits arranged. 
EXTRA SMOKING ENJOYMENT is yours at 
very little extra cost, when your cigarette 
is Pall Mall de Luxe, fresh from the Rothman 
blending rooms. Supplied direct at 12/10d. per 
100. £3 3s. 2d. per 500, £6 6s. 1d. per 1,000, all post 
free.—Send your order and remittance to ROTH- 
MANS, LTD., Folio C. L., 5, Pall Mall, London, 
ian. 





ARAVAN TRAILER required; purchase price 

up to £600. Inspection and removal can be 
arranged immediately.—Write, or preferably 
telephone, particulars to MISS MARSHALL, 
489. Aylestone Road, Leicester 32342. 

LOTHING.—MISSES MANN and SHACKLE- 

TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing, Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 








INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 


INE EARLY ENGLISH PORCELAIN WANTED: 

Also old Glass Paperweights and Books on 
Collecting.—DR. S. JOHN, 4, St. John’s Road, 
Newnort, Mon. 





UEL and SOAP SAVING.—Keep hot-water 

pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house. removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 


| es COATS, Mink, Musquash, Squirrel, Silver 

Fox, etc., bought for cash.—L. BERKELOW, 
45. Powis Street, Woolwich, S.E.18. ’Phone: 
WOO. 1771. 


OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 


NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 

eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Sendorcall. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 


NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 

garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 


INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph, 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don. S.W.20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


MODERN SALOON CAR required Nominal 
mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 























IMOUSINE or large modern saloon car wanted, 
good price paid for perfect car; no dealers.— 
Write, Box P. 472, SCRIPPS’S, South Molton 
Street. W.1. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 
of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government ons. 
OOK REQUIRED FOR GIRLS’ HOLIDAY 
CENTRE in Llangollen, North Wales. Plain 
cooking only. House accommodates thirty girls 
and staff of four. Temporary appointment from 
now until middle of October.—Apply to LIVER- 
POOL UNION OF GIRLS’ CLUBS INC., 30, Blue- 
coat Chambers, School Lane, Liverpool, 1. 
OOK GENERAL required. Small modern house 
in safe area. Good wages and home. Two in 
family. Fare refunded for interview. Country 
woman preferred.—WATKINSON, ‘‘ Aysgarth,’’ 
Silhill Hall Road, Solihull, Warwickshire. 
ANNY wanted for girl aged five. Must be 
capable, trustworthy and accustomed to 
lete r ibility. Pleasant seaside sur- 
roundings, safe area. Excellent salary and per- 
manency for suitable applicant.—Reply, stating 
age, experience, etc., witk copies references and 
recent snapshot, to Box 68. 


























EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL. 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel: Bedford 2074 (Management). 
* Bedford 349111 (Visitors). 


ROWBOROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
““A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weather tennis 
court. Lift. 


yy XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 


LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL. One of the best 

in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 

Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 

water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: ‘*Handotel.’’ 


ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 
6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road. S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Hot water and telephones 
in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, night 
porters and understanding management. Terms 
5 and 6 gns.en pension. Produce from own Wilts 

farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 


LOnxPon. WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 

Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. 
grams: Erminites, London. 


(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST, USSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns., to 10 gns. 
Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 


NORTHANTS. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 

First-class family hotel, excellent position near 
Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 
basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT. 
CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 


ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 
H.andc. For accommodation 'phone 129. 


ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS”’ 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 





SUSSEX* 
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LIVESTOCK 


HOICE LAYING PULLETS. R.ILR., L.S., 

R. x S.; 6-7 months; 40 - each; fully guaran- 
teed. New Poultry Houses: solid timber con- 
structed; 6 ft. x 4 ft. x 4 ft.; £12/15/-, carr. paid.— 
LOWER BROS. of Rayne, near Braintree, Essex. 
Phone: Gt. Leighs 230. 


IRST CLASS TURN-OUT FOR SALE. Two- 

wheeled PHAETON, c. springs, brand new 
harness, and thoroughbred 65-year-old BAY 
MARE (mane and tail) by Heverswood, Perfect 
manners and aprearance ride or drive. Also grey 
heavy-weight HUNTER, winner, 9 years now 
at grass.—-MAJOR CONWAY. Little Burfords, 
Norwood Hill, Surrey. *Phone Charlewood 66 
or Putney 7152. 








GARDENING 

(CLocHES WORK MIRACLES, writes a use; 

If you use them rightly, doubled crops, weeks 
of growing time saved, finer Vegetables the year 
round will make you say the same. Send for List 
—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey, : 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONST: JCTED 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—¢ EORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent, 
Muscari HEAVENLY BLUE, top size. specia 

strain, 500 only, 20/- per 100. Ne s 
house, named varieties, 12 only for 12/-. ¢ 
—FLETCHER, Prestwood Drive, Stow; 
Worcs. 

AVING STONE. Quantity old Lonw. 

rectangular Paving Stone for Sale,—w 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3359, 
VEGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUAL 

we do the experimenting; not you! 
UNWIN, LTDN., Seedsmen, Histon, Camb 


EVUCAIIONAL 

LL THESE TREASURES ARE 

INHERITANCE. English Literatu: 
world’s best; its riches are at your di 
the new Course written for the London 
Journalism by L. A. G. Strong, famou 
and broadcaster. Whether as a means t 
study or as a guide and introduction to < 
best in English, this Course is idea 
Courses in Journalism, Story Writi: 
Reduced fees. Free advice from App 
Department, L.S.J., 57, Gordon Square 
Mus. 4574. 

IRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL in mo 

eighteenth century mansion. Sai 
Modern education for all exams. Liber | 
individual attention, moderate fees.—Pro :p 
from Sec., Sulby Hall School, Welford, Ru 

ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSH 
extremely healthy and beautiful inland s 
ings. FROEBEL Department fer boys 
from five upwards. Advanced courses for |’ = 
students in languages, music, the art 
making, secretarial work, and in i} 
draughtsmanship in preparation for ENG} 
ING, ARCHITECTURE, and the SEV. 
Swimming, riding, games. A few bursari 
able for children of parents on Active 
Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


























Service. 





ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., Fellow 
and Instructor of the Institute of the Horse, and 
MRS. PRITCHARD. 





UBLIC & PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK (BOYS), 

GIRLS‘ (PUBLIC) SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 
Asthe result of the restriction on supplies of 
paper for Year Books, stocks of both these official 
books are now exhausted. Parents and others 
who wish to consult them should visit their local 
library.—_DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum Street, 
London, W.C.1. nah al 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2'd. for 

‘Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin 
and prospectus of world-famous course).— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
"THE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

bridges the gap between school and call-up 
with an always useful training which is satisfy- 
ing, inspiring and thorough. Special attention 
given to languages and journalism. 67, Queen's 
Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939; and Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 

HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, South 

Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts. Gerrard’s Cross, Fulmer 256. 


FOR SALE 
OLT ‘45 AUTO PISTOL (New); Colt ‘32 Auto; 
Colt -25 Auto; 9mm. Luger Auto (second- 
hand); Martini ‘22 Single Shot Rifles. WANTED, 
old-type Pistols and Revolvers (muzzle loading). 
—BLAND, 5, Evington Drive, Leicester. 
JENVEaNOTES (envelope and notepaper in one 
piece), handiest stationery known; available 
in packets, (4 for 5/6d.), post free, from G. SWAIN, 
(agent), Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Preston. 
Po AMMALESS SIDELOCK EJECTOR 12-bore. 
Best London make; 28-in. fluid steel chopper 
lump barrels; beautifully figured stock; in leather 
case; £145. Also °410 D.B. English Hammerless 
A and D action, fully engraved, £35. Both guns as 
new and have fired a few shots only. Approval 
cash.—HODGSON, ‘‘Anthorn,’’ Barton, near 
Preston. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 





























AMELDON BULL TERRIERS. Three-months 

Dog Puppies, white or coloured, champion 
pedigree. Registered K.C.—MRS. WARHURST, 
29, Roedean Crescent Roehampton, S.W.15. 
Televhone: PROspect 6103. 


PAxzkor FOOD, 5 pints £1 post free. Budgerigar 
Seed, 4 pints £1 post free. Canary Mixture, 
4 pints £1 post free.—ROTUNDA FOODS, South 
Street, Dorking, Surrey. 


EDIGREE GOLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES. 

Show and working blood; light and dark 
colours; 3 dogs, 5 bitches; from 8 gns.—MISS M. 
FARWELL, Beckley Farm, Hinton, Christchurch, 
Hants. 


ULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. R. x S. 

three-months-old sexed-linked pullets. Buy 
with confidence from the farm that gives satis- 
faction.—_FERNLANDS P.F., Hanworth Lane, 
Chertsey. Tel.: 3252. 


SIAMESE KITTENS, females, excellent pedigree’ 
6 gns. each.—HOLE, 7, Downsway, Merrow, 
Guildford. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LAY (exempt) wishes light driving job. Car or 
small van. No salary; hospitality if possible.— 
Box 70. 


UBLIC SCHOOL BOY, nearly 18, 5ft. 10 in.; 

strong, very fit and willing to learn all 
branches, as pupil on large modern mechanised 
farm. Live as family; available immediately.— 
Box 66. 























ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required; cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department,High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
MOTOR Mower. 18 in. Imperial, excellent 
condition.—49 Clarendon Road, Birmingham 
16. Tel. : Edg. 1608. 
OWING to the large amount of wor! in hand, 
we regret to announce that we can. ot accept 
any further orders for delivery within s'« months. 
—REDMAYNES COUNTRYSIDE and JO“IN PEEL 
TWEEDS, 8 Wigton, Cumberland. pe 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great varicy, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest » rticulars 
and price required: cheque by return.- OTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, High St.,Can’-y, Essex, 
Rots PHANTOM III SPORTS ALOON. 
laid-up, perfect. £1,700. No offer —Box 
ILVER FOX CAPE, large size, | sutifully 
worked, 145 gns.; natural blue F 
gns.; silver Fox Fur, 29 gns., and full : 
long arms, original model Rael C 
Rodier material, trimmed silver foxe . 
All renowned furrier; perfect conditio’ - 
TAMPS. Lots of 250 modern colo 
continentals sent on approval at 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Roa‘ 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUC 
ADVERTISING PAGE_138 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


3ERKSHIRE, BETWEEN ASCOT AND WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


1 mile from Ascot Station and practically adjoining the Racecourse. 
THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


SILWOOD PARK, SUNNINGHILL, AND OTHER PROPERTIES, 279 ACRES. 


The Mansion (which is at youn under requisition) is well planned, aaeainesicticel and extremely well fitted, and 
@ stands in delightful Tn 

grounds and heavily tim- 
bered park close to the 
Great Park and the Golden 
Gate entrance to Ascot 

Racecourse. 

It is approached by drives 
with 2 entrance lodges and 
contains 5 reception, billiard 
room, 32 bed and dressing, 
7 bathrooms. Main water. 
Electric light. Central 
heating. Main drainage. 
Stabling and garage premises. 
Grounds with lawns, hard 
tennis court. Water garden. 
To be offered with 82 Acres. 


Silwood Home Farm, 127 Acres, with delightful farm-house and first-rate buildings all recently put into excellent order. 
2 Cottages (former Lodges) Vacant Possession in September, including Silwood Lake of 6 Acres. Highly productive walled gardens 
with Small House and 12 Acres (Vacant Possession in September). 


Various Cottages and Accommodation Fields at Cheapside, and Bouldish Farm with 35 Acres (mostly woodland) near Ascot Station. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in BLOCKS or 11 LOTS at the ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL, ASCOT 
on THURSDAY, AUGUST 17, at 2.30 p.m., (unless previously sold). 


Solicitors: Messrs. Simmons & Simmons, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. Auctioneers: Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, 144, High Street, Guildford; and 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and Plan (in preparation) ls. per copy. 


WEST SUSSEX—ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 


Between Petworth and Chichester. 
STATELY GEORGIAN MANSION AND ABOUT 325 ACRES 


Occupying a glorious position and in excellent order throughout, having been the subject of a vast expenditure 
during the lifetimes of the two late owners. 
THE RESIDENCE stands in undulating country facing South, with views for many miles, and is approached through a well-timbered 
park by two drives with three lodges at entrances. The accommodation, which is extremely well arranged, comprises: halls, 5 large 
reception rooms, ballroom (50 ft. by 30 ft.), garden room, 14 principal bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 2 bath-dressing rooms, day and night 
nurseries, 17 servants’ bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone with extensions. Estate water supply. 
Septic tank drainage system. 


Annex with 6 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. Ample stabling and garage accommodation. 
The PLEASURE GROUNDS form a series of slopes and terraces and include terraced lawns laid out as putting and bowling greens. 
FIRST CLASS OPEN-AIR SWIMMING POOL 60 ft. by 30 ft., with fitted Shower Room. Matured walled kitchen garden. 
THE PARK of about 220 acres is well shaded by a variety of finely grown trees; natural Beech Woodland. 
‘ IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE THERE IS A SECONDARY RESIDENCE AND 9 OTHER COTTAGES. 
The Mansion is held under requisition. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Golf. Hunting. Racing. 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,806) 


UNDER 50 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 250 ACRES 


Occupying a fine position practically in the centre of a well timbered park, about 250 ft. above. sea level 
and commanding views over a lake to the wooded hills. / 
THE HOUSE is constructed 2 : 
of brick with slated and tiled 
roof and approached by two 
drives each with entrance 
lodge. Halls, 4 reception, 
billiard room, 7 principal bed- 
rooms, nursery suite, 6 ser- 
vants’ bedrooms.6bathrooms. 
The interior of the Residence 
has many fine features. 
Central heating. Cos.’ 
electric light, power and 
water. Telephone. Modern 
septic tank drainage. 
Stabling for 8 horses with 
flat (6 rooms and bathroom) 
over. Garage for 6 cars. 
Modernised farm-house, farm 
buildings and cottage. 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS include finely timbered lawns, hard tennis court, twin lakes connected by a stream spanned by two 
stone bridges, walled kitchen garden, range of glasshouses. Well timbered parkland, arable and woodland. é 
Water is laid on to the fields, all of which have frontage to a public road. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR Hunting. Golf. Shooting. Fishing and Boating. 
Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,142) 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp aT NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS AND YEOVIL 











By Direction of Captain Sir William Brooksbank, Bart. 


WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
Tadcaster 1 mile. York 8% miles. Leeds 14 miles. 
THE DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED RESIDENCE OF HEALAUGH MANOR 
(OFFERED WITH VACANT POSSESSION) 


ON THE BANKS OF THE WHARFE, AND THE ADJOINING FARMLANDS 
will be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION in SIX LOTS, namely: 


(1) HEALAUGH MANOR, of GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE, its GARDENS and PARKLANDS extending to 46 ACRES, with considerable frontage 
to the RIVER WHARFE, and MUCH VALUABLE TIMBER. The accommodation, which is mostly arranged on two floors, includes: Entrance 
hall, drawing-room, dining-room, library, smoke-room, gun-room, cloakroom, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 8 secondary bedrooms, 
butler’s pantry, kitchen, scullery, dairy, washhouse, stables and garages. 


(2) WELL STOCKED WALLED GARDEN AND GLASSHOUSES. 


(3) CASTLE HILL FARM, TADCASTER, extending to 98 ACRES with the land running right into the town of Tadcaster, and providing much valuable 
road frontage. 


(4) An ENCLOSURE of 6 FIELDS of ACCOMMODATION LAND at the TOLL BAR on the MAIN YORK ROAD, in all about 60 ACRES. 
(5) A SIMILAR LOT to LOT 4, extending to 44 ACRES. 


6) SOME EXCELLENT PASTURE ENCLOSURES FRONTING WIGHILL LANE, in all about 26 ACRES. 


By Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF (unless sold previously by private treaty), 
at the RESIDENCE itself on TUESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1944, at 11 a.m. 
To be followed by a SALE of FURNITURE AND EFFECTS, details to be announced later. 
For Catalogues (price 1s.) apply to: Solicitors: Messrs. Bromet & Sons, Kirkgate House, Tadcaster (Tel. 2148). 


Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds 1 (Tel. 31269); 
also at London, Northampton, Yeovil, Cirencester, Dublin, etc. 


BLACKMORE VALE 
In a village only 1 mile from Main Line Station. London 2% hours. | IN THE SURREY PINE COUNTRY 


Towards the Hants Border, 30 miles S.W. of London. 





WITH POSSESSION. 


A GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE A MOST ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


200 YEARS OLD, MOST PLEASANT ELEVATION IN A CHARMING AND COMPLETELY RE-CONDITIONED AND MODERNISED. 
WELL KEPT GARDEN. Hall, cloakrooms, 3 reception rooms, boudoir, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Servants’ 
wing and offices. 
6 main bed, 2 dressing rooms, 4 reception rooms (largest 27 ft. by 18 ft.), domestic | tan i Sa ee aie ian " . : 
offices. Aga cooker. Stabling, etc. | EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE. BASINS IN BEDROOMS. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CENTRAL HEATING. ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
TWO COTTAGES. GARAGES. STABLING. COWSHED. 
LOVELY PLEASURE GARDENS. TENNIS LAWNS. 

LARGE SWIMMING POOL. 
PADDOCK. WOODLAND. 


TWO FIRST-CLASS COTTAGES. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. 


61, ACRES. £7,800 FREEHOLD 


POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


ABOUT 19 ACRES PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


JAcKsON Stops & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil (Tel.: Yeovil 1066). Inspected by JACKSON Stops & StaFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Mayfair ba Hs 














Grosvenor 3121 WINKWORTH & CO. 





(3 lines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 
EAST SUSSEX | CHIPPENHAM 7 MILES 
Occupying one of the finest positions in the County. Facing South. 500 ft. above sea level. 500 ft. above sea. _ Glorious views. 








| ATTRACTIVE STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


DATING FROM XVth 
CENTURY 


a 4 


6 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 recep- 

tion rooms. Stabling. Garage. 

Gardens and Grounds with 

kitchen garden, tennis court, 
lily pool, etc. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE . 
FOR SALE AT £3,600 
Sole agents: WINKworTH & Co., 48, 





Curzon Street, W.1. 





th stile. i % NEAR HANTS BORDER 

AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN GOOD ORDER 

WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 9 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. } 12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathroo: lo hall and 3 reception roon 
Vita-glass sun lounge. GARAGE. STABLES. COTTAGES. | ance mena ae ” 
THE, ROUNDS AE, OF, GREAT, NATURAL, DUAUEY ADORNED, WITH sabia. a ea, oom 
$4 a4 pon ME MR ba ay PR ne hap garag * 
PAVED PATHS, TENNIS LAWN, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBBERIES, HEATHER | CROUSES WEE CONS Se at COA, See 
GARDEN, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN N, ete. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 31 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1 Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





GARDENS form a feature, 
croquet and other lawns. 


ABOUT 11 ACRES 
tors: Messrs. Whetstone & Frost, Bishop Street, Town Hall Square, Leicester. 





are well matured and maintained. Delightfully secluded with shady and 
Rose and old-world garden with lily pond. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


KENT—19 MILES FROM TOWN 


Few yards of bus stop to Station. 
London in 35 minutes. 


RINGFIELD, near SEVENOAKS 


A CHARMING QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE, thoroughly modern- 
ised and in_ first-class order 
throughout. Pleasantly situated 
600 ft. above sea level in a rural 
part. S. and S.E. aspect with good 
views. Halls, 4 reception, 6 bed, 
dressing room (basins h. & c.), 
3 bathrooms, maids’ sitting room. 


Central heating. Co.’s elec- 

tricity and water. Independent 

hot-water service. Telephone. 
Modern drainage. 


Excellent cottage. Two garages. 
Stabling. Outbuildings. 


specimen 





borders. 


herbaceous 
Productive kitchen garden. 6 acres arable, 1 grass and }2 woodland. 
For SALE by AUCTION at an early date (unless previously sold). 

Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


trees. Terrace, Tennis, 








BUCKS 


. up in a picked position on the Chilterns. Southern aspect. Exceptional 
views, 40 miles down the Vale of Aylesbury. 


ERN RESIDENCE with hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, partial 
central heating, electric light, main water supply, modern drainage. 
Wooden barn, cowsheds, stabling, modern dairy. 


GARDENS extending to 16 ACRES; 5 are Orchards. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION, 
its: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (7,827) 





IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


FAVOURITE NEWBURY DISTRICT 
COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE of brick and tile, gabled and part old. 
Good views. Hall, 4 reception, 10 bed, dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 servants’ bedrooms 
Central heating. Electric light. 

Septic tank drainage. 
WELL TIMBERED GROUNDS, walled and kitchen gardens. 
About 5 ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,883) 


400 ft. up’ 


Independent hot-water system. Telephone 


Stabling with rooms over. Outbuildings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








nificent position 550 ft. up 
» western slope and enjoying 
utiful views. About 10 minutes 
. Station with frequent electric 
ice to Town, Close to bus route. 


OR SALE FREEHOLD 
with deferred 
»ossession (requisitioned) 





A exceptionally well-built and 
equipped residence constructed of red 
brick with cavity walls and tiled roof, 
pproached by a drive with Entrance 
Lodge and containing, on two floors: 
Lounge hall, 3-4 reception , 9 bed and 
dressing (6 with basins), 3 bathrooms. 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


SURREY HILLS—15 MILES SOUTH OF L 






ONDON 


4 





Pick 
hee 


: pee! 


Central heating. All main services. 


Stabling and garage. Chauffeur’s flat. 
othy. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED GARDENS, 


including stone-paved terrace, rock 
garden, shrubbery, lawns, hard tennis 
court, rose garden, swimming pool. 


2 greenhouses. 
Nearly 4 ACRES 


Sak Agents: Messrs. 
“a5 4 KNIGHT, FRANK «& RUTLEY, 
: . 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,392) 





20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 











Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 ; 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
**Nichenyer, Piocy, London ”’ 
** Nicholas, Reading ” 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 





HAMPSHIRE HILLS 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
WITH FARM OF 300 ACRES, FOR SALE 


House contains 11 bed, 2 bath, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity. Central heating. 


arage and stabling 


PRETTY GROUNDS, FARMHOUSE, BUILDINGS AND TWO COTTAGES. 
POSSESSION OF FARM AT EARLY DATE 


House let for duration. 





Particulars of : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


FOR SALE 


6 bedrooms, 





ESSEX 


Ten miles south of Colchester. 47 miles from London. 


FOR SALE, A COMFORTABLE WELL-BUILT HOUSE 


with 4 reception rooms, billiard room, 15 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Main services. 


Good outbuildings. 
ABOUT 41 ACRES 


GOOD WILD-FOWL SHOOTING IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
ALSO SAILING AND SEA FISHING. 
Full details from: Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Tn all about 


3% ACRES 





2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms. 


Companies’ electric light and 
water. 


PRETTY GARDEN WITH 
ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


Particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 


WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


EX 


A CHARMING OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE 


in a fine position overlookiuy golf courseland the Crouch 






re 


4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 























= ° 2 
3 vegent 2481, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 2481 





IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF HANTS 
6 miles Winchester. 


Close to the Rivers Itchen and Test. 








‘.L. MODERNISED COUNTRY HOUSE. 


















Vv 3 re- 
b ption, 8-10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, fitted wash- 
as : central heating; main services. Double garage and 
. _Lovely gardens, two orchards, belt of woodland, 
Pe nds, ete., nearly 7 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,000. 
Ay ar occupation.—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
Te. pt2s Mlocadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 









ON THE RIVER AT MAIDENHEAD, 
_ BERKSHIRE 


» 





TTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE with boat- 
house and landing stage. 2 large reception, 6 bedrooms 


(fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 
services. Also 5-roomed cottage. 2 garages. Beautiful 
gardens, mostly wooded. Paddock, 2 ACRES. PRICE 


REEHOLD £4,950.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
ouse, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel. : Regent 2481. 





A SURREY SHOW PLACE 


A picked position on private estate only 14 miles London, 









ENTRANCING COTTAGE RESIDENCE OF 

CHARACTER, with private gate to golf -course. 
Creamjwashed, green shuttered windows, and green pantiled 
roof. Expensively fitted with panelled oak doors, ‘strip 
electric lighting, central heating, etc. 3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, fitted wash-basins, sun lotinge, 2 bathrooms. Main 
services. 2 garages, outbuildings, etc. Charming woodland 
gardens, flagged terraces, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
1 ACRE. Vacant possession. Freehold, at tempting price’ 
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(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: “Selaniet, Piccy, London” 











9 miles Andover. 


Particulars with plan and conditions ©, 
and HAMPTON 


With 114 Acres to 550 Acres in extent. 
arable land varying from 128 Acres to 24 Acres. 
or potential development. 


Residential holding ‘‘ THE CROFT,” with cottage and 15 Acres. Two smallholdings 
with attractive houses of nearly 9 Acres and 3% Acres and numerous cottages. All 
t and producing £1,690 PER ANNU 
PLUS THE VALUABLE SPORTING RIGHTS 
To be OFFERED by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL, ANDOVER, on 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 17th, 1944, at 3 p.m., as a WHOLE or in LOTS, 
unless previously sold privately. 

Solicitors: Messrs.GICHARD & CO., 35, Castle Street, Rotherham, Yorks. 
of sale, price 
Mesers. CH AMBERLAINE- BROT EERS & H. 
& SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Stree, S.W.1. 


HANTS AND WILTS BORDERS 


11 miles Salisbury. 


VALUABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
OVER WALLOP ESTATE, Nr. 


2,693 ACRES, including EIGHT GOOD STOCK DAIRY SHEEP 
and MIXED FARMS 


ANDOVER 


Many useful and valuable enclosures of 
Eminently suitable for smallholding 


2/6 each from Joint Auctioneers: 
ARRISON, 42, College Street, Shrewsbury ; 
(Vel.: REG. Bzez,} 








WIMBORNE, 


High up with views to the South East. Boating and Fishing in the Stour. 





DORSET 


3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
cloakroom. Sun _ lounge. 
MAIN SERVICES 
2 GARAGES 
COTTAGE 
f ENTIRELY SECLUDED 
. in ee 

fe) 


2 ACRES 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,76¢ 


Particulars from: 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 9.W.1. | 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


| By Order of Trustees. WEST SUSSEX 


| Practically adjoining Chichester Harbour and 7 miles S.W. of the City. 
EXCEPTIONALLY WELL PLACED FREEHOLD ESTATE 


LOT 1—OLDHOUSE AND CHURCH FARMS, ITCHENOR 
with excellent farm buildings, oe modern cowhouse for 20, s 
e 


(let), two cottages. 113 Acres of ferti 


| LOT 2—LARKFIELD COTTA 


OF NEARLY HALF AN ACRE 


To 


Part 
AND SON, 1 LTD. 


arable and 39 acres grassland, in al] about 
155 ACRES, having valuable stag potentialities for lucrative development. 


PICTURESQUE BUNGALOW witht hall, sitting room, 8 bedrooms, ee (bh. & ¢.) 
kitchenette, companies’ electric light and water. 


LOT 3—EXCELLENT go Btre 
KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDEN 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


be SOLD by AUCTION, at THE DOLPHIN HOTEL, pe men tty 
on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2nd, sels. 3 o’clock (unless previously soi: 
privately 


Solicitors: Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18, Austin Friars, E.C.2. 


plan and conditions of sale from the Joint Auctioneers: 
Southdown House, St. John Street, Chichester; and HAMPTON AN!) 
SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S. Wil, 


acious bungalow 


Large gard 


Messrs. STRID2 
(Tel.: REG. 8222). 





Occupying a mugnificent position at Sali 


NEVER BEFORE IN THE MARKET 


EAST DEVON COAST 





4 reception rooms, 
8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
The rooms are spacious and 
the house so designed as 
to enjoy the maximum of 
sunshine. 


Electric light and water. 
Central heating. Garage. 


Choice grounds. 
2 Paddocks. 


In all about 
124% ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 





| 


FOR SALE. AN UNIQUE AND CHOICE MARINE RESIDENCE 





MORE LAND AVAILABLE UP TO 29 ACRES IF REQUIRED 


Particulars from : 
| atHAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlinyton Street, S.W.1. 


Hill, Sidmouth, with a superb vier 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.198. 


(WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD 


(243.) 








{1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Min. 3 lines.) 








AUCTION- 


FOR SALE 





KENT —e. 
1% miles old-world t 
ATTRACTIVE OAK- BEAMED. "COTTAGE 





RESIDENCE, 4 bed, bath (h. & c.), 3 recep- 
tion rooms. Co.s’ electricity and water. 
Garage. Kose, fruit and kitchen gardens. 
Vacant Possession. LITTLE CRITT, 
BENENDEN. Auction, August 10, by 
GEERING & COLYER, 
Hawkhurst, Kent. 
SOMERSET 
In village aT Shepton Mall t and Evercreech. 


JANT POSSESSION 
SMALL DETACHED HOUSE AND GAR- 
DEN, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, etc., 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 attics. Water and electric light. by 
AUCTION, AUGUST 4. Particulars: 
COOPER & TANNER, LTD., 
Frome, Somerset. 





WILTS 
CHAPMANSLADE 
Midway between Frome and ewe. 
VACANT POSSESSIO 
EDEN HOUSE, 3 reception, Ay ‘bedrooms, 
bath, main water and electric light. Paddock, 
nice garden, also cottage and garden. By 
AUCTION, AUGUST 2. Particulars of 
COOPER & TANNER, LTD., 
Frome, Somerset. 


TO LET 


ANaus. Forebank House, near Brechin, 
to let furnished, with or without low 
ground shooting and river fishing. 4 reception 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 servants’ 
bedrooms. Electric light and al] conveniences. 
—Apply to SOUTHESK ESTATES OFFICE, 
Brechin. 


HESHIRE. To be let on lease, Country 

Residence, ACTON GRANGE, situate 
2 miles Nantwich, 20 Chester, recently re- 
decorated and re-conditioned and containing 
3 reception, 6 bedrvoms, 3 bathrooms, modern 
kitchen with ‘‘Aga’’ stove, central heating. 
Outbuildings include large garage. 2 loose 
boxes, saddle-room, etc. Well laid out flower 
and kitchen gardens with greenhouse. Rent 
£130 per annum. For further particulars and 
to view (by appointment), apply: DRIVERS, 
Jonas & Co., Chartered Surveyors and Land 
Agents, St. Peter’s Churchyard. Chester 
(Tel. 104), and 7, Charles Street, St. James’s 
Square, London, 8.W.1. 

ELSH BORDER. Furnished Cottage to 
let on monthly terms. for few months 
Lounge, dining-room, kitchenette, 3 bed- 

bathroom. No _ inside sanitation. 














only. 
rooms, 


Lovely position on English side of Welsh 
border. 3% miles station. Only suitable for 
those who like remote country life—Box 73. 





ALDEBURGH (adjoining links, overioox- 
ing river). A most delightful Modern 
Residence in lovely position. Lounge hall, 
3 charming reception (one 24 ft. by 14 ft.), oak 
floors, maids’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms, 
3 dressing rooms (mostly fixed basins), 2 bath- 
rooms (h. & c.). ‘‘Aga’’ cooker and boiler. 
Main electricity, central heat, ample water 
supply automatically pumped. Double garage. 
Charming garden and heatherland, 7 acres in 
all. A perfect property in immaculate order 
offered at pre-war cost. Freehold, £6,750. 
Early or deferred possession. Inspected and 
highly recommended by Woopcock & SON, 
Ipswich. 
CHcsHiae, BOWDO.. forsale, provavly 
the Most Attractive House in this desir- 
able residential area. Facing south, on ridge 
overlooking the Cheshire plain, it has galleried 
hall, 4 entertaining and 5 principal bedrooms. 
3 bathrooms, ideal kitchen (stainless steel 
sinks) and maids’ accommodation (completely 
shut off). Excellent decorative condition, and 
all rooms beautifully light. Heating boiler and 
electric wiring throughout are new. Immedi- 
ately pre-war, thousands of pounds were spent 
in making it really ————- Some carpets 
and curtains available if required. Deligiitful 
“egy of pas mages A 5 acres, and garage 
or 3 large cars. Freehold, subject to a chief 
rent of £10 p.a. Price £5, 750. Possession may 
be deferred until after ceasation of hostilities 
if desired. For order to view SP Rly ; C. STUART 
Murray, LTD., Estate Agents, 54, The Downs, 
Altrincham. 
HANTS and WILTS BORDER. Vacant 
possession. Approached by “key”’ towns 
Romsey and Salisbury, 2 miles New Forest. 
Charming Character House, red brick, stone 
facings. Perfect structural order. Cream and 
white internal decorations. 3 reception, 6 bed, 
bathroom, cloakroom. be mem “Aga’”’ 
cooker. Central heating. Refrigerator. Water 
softener. Garage for 3 cars. Premises above 
convertible to flat. Excellent water supply. 
Good electric light plant. 6 acres freehold 
land. Tennis court, clock golf. Income from 
roperty £15 3s. 4d. monthly. £6,750.— 
SOX 74. 
SHA0PSHIRE, WELLINGTON. Clifton 
House, Vineyard Road. Possession 
fortnight. Attractive residence, central, south 
aspect. Residential. 2 reception, breakfast 
room, 4 spacious bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Town gas and water. Garden, greenhouse. 
Freehold. £2,600.—JONEs. 
SUSSEX. STORRINGTON. Fine modern 
Georgian-style Residence. 8-10 
4 bath, 3-4 reception. Magnificent views and 
close to South Downs. Lodge. Excellently 
built and in good repair. About 6% acres. 
£10,750 or close offer. Apply : RACKHAM AND 
SmirH, 31, Carfax, Horsham (Tel. $11). 

















FOR SALE 


\WVILTS. ON UPLANDS NEAR WYE 
VALLEY. Charming modernised old 
Country Cottage in remote and_ unspoilt 
country, among and near some of the finest 
scenery in the kingdom. 3 bedrooms. lounge 
and sitting- room. modern light kitchen, bath, 
lavatory basin and indoor w.c. Water laid on 
and modern drainage. Bus service % mile. 
Half an acre of fertile garden, new garage and 
sheds. Freehold at £1,500. The antique and 
other Furniture, with plate and bedding in 
addition, if wanted. Immediate possession.— 
RENNIE, TAYLOR & TILL, Newport, Mon. 


ORCESTERSHIRE. Just on the out- 
skirts of the City of Worcester. Soundly 
built Residence with 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
main services, etc. Ample outbuildings, sur- 
rounded by its own grounds. Lodge entrance 
and about 8 acres. At present requisitioned. 
Price £7,000 or near offer. A further 10 acres 
could be purchased if desired. Full particu- 
lars of JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 7, Newhall 
Street, Birmingham 3 


WANTED 


BERKS, gy oo gg el ta Urgently 
required, Cottage or Small House of 
character. 3-4 bedrooms, 2 large reception. 
Main electricity. telephone. Within 2 miles of 
country town. 1-20 acres. Exceptionally high 
eee paid for suitable freehold property.— 
rite “‘H,’’ 9, Broomfield Court, Sunningdale, 
Berks. (Tel. : Ascot 767, after 7 p.m.) 


Country. Small House to rent, with up 

to 20 acres of land. Very carefull tenant, 

— to improve a place with character,— 
Ox 72. 


SUSSEX, preferably within few miles 
Haywards Heath. Wanted to purchase, 
Country House containing 7-9 bedrooms, 
3 reception, and grounds from 6-20 acres. 
Modern conveniences.—** W,”* TRESIDDER AND 
Co., 77, South Audley Street, WA. 


EXCHANGE 


























ESTATE AGENTS | 


BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 
BERKS AND KURDEKd UF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—GippYs, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


DEVON and 8. AND W. COUNTIES.— 
The only —— Ravens Register 
—_ 2s. ¥. Selected lists free.—R1Prpon, 
OSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter. (Est. 1884.) 


EVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and - medium-sized 
Count Properties, wishful to sell, are 
rticularly invited to communicate with 
essrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTI1ES8.—22, Westwood Road, 
Southampton.—WaLLER & KiNG. FA 
Business established over 100 years. 


LE!CESTERSH IRE and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRicB & Co. (RK. G. GREEN, 
F.S8.1., F.A.1.), ‘Auctioneers and Estate Ageuts, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write 
the Principal Agents—HALL WATERIDGE AND 
OwEN, LTb., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 208!.) 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 
WOODCOCK & SON ae sit 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auct 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY me ROPER- 
TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 


SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMPSH! ine and 
KENT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
—_! or Cottage in these counties, consult 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridges, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated with 



































SURREY. Will dispose of Georgian Rectory 
entirely modernised before war. 8 bed 
and dressing rooms, all h. & c. basins. Central 
heating. Electric power plugs everywhere. 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting-room with separ- 
ate entrance and own lavatories upstairs and 
down. 2 acres, beautiful garden, double garage. 
Playroom and workshop outside house, 
% mile from station (40 minutes Waterloo, 
3 trains hourly). In os = village on bus 
route to Guildford (4 miles) WOULD 
EXCHANGE for 4-5 bedroom house similar] 

situated, with financial adjustment. WIL 

NOT SELL OTHERWISE.—Box 71. 


JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfiel’, Hants 

(Petersfield 359). 

SUSSEX AND ADJOINING CO‘ NTIBS. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, veal 

in High-class Residences and Estal-s 

of which are solely in their hands. Tel. moo. 





WEST COUNTRY AND ow LANDS. 
Apply Leading Agents 





CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & Harnison 
ofShrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 206! ( 2 lines) 
Y ORKSHIRE and NORT! reRy 

COUNTIES. Landed, Reside jal 4 
Agricultural Estates—BaRKER, 8¢% 
Lewis, F.S.1., F.A.1, 4, Park, Square 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 7.) 
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aoe OSBORN & MERCER 





28b. ALBEMARLE 8ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS? INSTITUTES 





FAVOURITE WEYBRIDGE DISTRICT 


Within @ few minutes’ walk of Oatlands Park, near to a bus 
route and within convenient reach of the station. 


A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


OCCUPYING ASPLENDID POSITION OBTAINING 
THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SUN 


ae = 


BORDERS OF EPPING FOREST 


In a choice position on hiah ground 
views over beautifully wooded 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 
erected under the supervision of a well-known 


With lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, sun lounge, 8 bed and —_——o ‘ a a 
dreasing rooms, 2 bathrooms. H 
Main Services. 2 Garages. Stabling for 5. 
Tastefully laid-ont gardens, tennis lawn, orchard, kitchen 
garden, woodland, etc. In all 
ABOUT 3\% ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


NOTE: A nearby cottage could be purchased if required. 
Full details from OSRORN & MERCER, as above.(17,452) 


undulating country. 


HANTS AND SURREY BORDERS 
Occupying @ quiet position away from traffic nuisances yet 
| within a mile of a station with splendid train service to Town. 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


thoroughly up to date and in first-class order 
throughout 


Ad, 

















Hall, 4 reception rvoms, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES 
F GARAGE 


rming well laid out peop in splendid order and 
extending to ABOUT 1 ACRE 


PRICE FREEHOLD 47,500 


nts: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,481) 


HANTS (near Winchester) | 
Occupying a magnificent position commanding glorious views 
to the South and South-Fast 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE WITH A 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
| Fine lounge (40ft. by 2ift.), 3 other reception rooms, | 
11 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 4 baths. 
Co.'s electricity, gas and water. 
Farm Buildings, Lodge, 2 Cottages. Garages. 
Pretty pleasure gardens, hard tennis court,-partly walled 
| kitchen garden, parklands, woodland, farmland, etc., in all 
ABOUT 215 ACRES 
Note.—The Lodge, park and land are let. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | 
Role Agents: ORRORN & MERCBR, as ahove. (17,470) | 





Small] hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia, nsual offices with 
servants’ sitting-room, 6 bedrooms (all with lavatory 
basins, h. & c.), 2 bathrooms. 

Main services. Central heating. 

2 excellent Garages 
Delightful well-maintained gardens, including lawns, flower 
beds and borders, tennis lawn, kitchen garden. and a small 
copse. In all A LITTLE OVER AN ACRE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH DEFERRED 


Central heating. 


POSSESSION 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 
as ahove, (17.476) 








5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





DEVON 
EASILY RUN RESIDENCE WITH 26 OR UP TO 630 ACRES 
SUITABLE FOR FARMING A PEDIGREE HERD 
Hunting with Fox and Stag Hounds. Shooting. Salmon and Trout Fishing in the district. 


A MODERNISED HOUSE replanned to save Jabour and facing south within one 
mile of a village. 650 feet above sea level. 


3 reception rooms. 6 bedrooms (four with h. & c.). 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Electric light. 


UNPRETENTIOUS GROUNDS PROVIDING SCOPE FOR A GARDEN LOVER. 
Range of buildings with garages. Excellent farms watered by three streams. 
630 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
SMALL OR LARGE AREA. 


Further particulars from the Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,189) 


BUCKS 


Near Bourne End and High Wycombe. Adjoining an old-world village and only 30 miles 
from London. 


‘ A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY MANSION 
RESTORED AND MODERNISED 


Spacious hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 principal bedrooms, and additional secondary 
bedrooms, with separate staircases, 3 bathrooms. Companies’ electricity, water and gas. 
Central heating. Commodious brick and tiled stabling. Garages. Farmhouse and 
5 cottages. 
CHARMING PLEASURE GROUNDS of about 6 ACRES with beautiful forest trees 
and choice shrubs. Extensive and fertile kitchen garden walled on three sides and 
well stocked. Greenhouses and outbuildings. 


FINELY TIMBERED PARK "=e DRIVES, ONE TO THE 


135 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS AFTER THE WAR 


Further particulars from the Owner’s Agents: 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (13,917) 














3, MOUNT BST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





SUSSEX—ASHDOWN FOREST 
Secluded and rural position, close to bus route. 






» 4 a 


ENCHANTING STONE-BUILT TUDOR MANOR HOUSE. 8 bedrooms, 

8 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Central heating. Company's water. Silverlite 
gas lighting. Main electricity available. Garage. Stabling. Delightful, inexpen- 
sive garden, fine old trees, walled kitchen garden and paddock, about 


5 ACRES. FREEHOLD. ONLY £5,500 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Sole agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 8, Mount Street, W.1. 


Preliminary announcement. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


Between Kingham and Chipping Norton. 
COMPACT FARMING ESTATE known as 


‘“« MERRISCOURT,”” CHURCHILL 
extending to about 422 ACRES 


Fertile and productive land, mostly arable lying compactly together in a ring fence 


on a warm southern slope; highly suitable for mechanised farming. 


ATTRACTIVE COTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 
In beautiful postiion. Eztensive views. 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms. Electric light. Ample water supply. 
EXTENSIVE RANGE OF FARM BUILDINGS IN TWO SETS. BAILIFF’S 


HOUSE AND TWO COTTAGES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION IN SEPTEMBER. 
POSSESSION AT MICHAELMAS NEXT 
Full particulars, apply: Auctioneers, RanpH PAy & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.w.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





FEW MILES TAUNTON 
ATTRACTIVE 


TRULY AN OLD-WORLD GEM IN WEST SUSSEX 
WITH ALMOST IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
RESIDENTIAL FARM FASCINATING PICTURESQUE TUDOR RESIDENCE of tremendous appeal 


ACT QUICKLY TO SECURE THIS 
WEST SUSSEX OFFER 
JUST AVAILABLE. 

NEAR MiDHU TST AND 


x 


ti 
li 


om 





Mire 
Nit 


Ls 


QUITE NEAR SMALL MARKET 
TOWN 
‘rly 90 ACRES really good land (60 
‘grass with stream through), VERY 
=H E, excellent views, 3 recep- 
4 bedrooms. . Bath. Good water and 
\@. Splendid range of stone buildings. 
200 or near. Vacant possession. 
wally attractive estate. 


BUNTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
Srompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 





with its oaken interior, open fireplaces built of old toned red brick, tiled roof with 
icturesque gables, chimney stacks, leaded lights and always much admired by all. 
n — order and containing 3 good a 5 nice bedrooms, modern bathroom 
and splendid offices. Company’s water. ain electric light and power. Modern 
drainage. Garage and lovely old garden with lawns, _— paths. Tennis court, 
lily pool. Kitchen garden, orchard and paddock. in all nearly 3 ACRES. 


OWNER SEARCHED FOR YEARS TO FIND THIS LOVELY HOME 
PRICE ASKED £7,750 FREEHOLD (or near offer) 
THE PICK OF THE MARKET IN THIS VERY FAVOURITE PART 
BBNTALL, HoRstuy & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens, 0152.) 





HASLEMERE. 
Lovely district. Main Line Station 3 miles. 
SINGQULARLY ATTRACTIVE RESI- 
DENTIAL FARM of 112 ACRES with 
very picturesque stone-built residence in 
pretty garden. 3 reception, 7 » ba 
electric light. Model buildings.’ Only 
£8,750. All in first-class condition. The 
most attractive property offered in this 
favourite, district for months, and certain 

to be quickly sold. 
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Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SOQ., W.1 





a, 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, 8.W.1 





IN DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD VILLAGE ON THE SEVERN 
12 miles from Gloucester. 
| N ATTRACTIVE 


a ROUGHCAST AND 
TILED RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, containing 

bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 
reception rooms. Main ser- 
vices, with attractively laid 
out gardens, lawns, flower beds, 
kitchen gardens with fruit 
trees. In all 1% ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION 
COMPLETION OF 
PURCHASE 








ON 
HE 


PRICE £4,500 FREEHOLD 


Further particulars from the 
Owner’s Agents: GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (C.7279) 





ESSEX (Nr. ST. OSYTH) 
Within 5 minutes’ walk of the sea. 






















THis MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 b 

2baths. Mainelectric light and water. Central heating. Modern drainage, Gara 
ABOUT 4 ACRES OF GARDENS 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAr 

All further details from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount St., London, W.1. (A50 











44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


AGENTS FOR THB HOMB COUNTIES, THE SHIRES, 


Regent 


0911 
AND SPORTING COUNTIES GHNBRALLY 








RURAL SURREY 


Near bus service 


COTSWOLD HILLS 





SOUTH WESTERN ENGLAND 


2 miles excellent market. Under 12 miles from the Coast 

























CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


of about 


80 ACRES 


including a MODERNISED OLD-FASHIONED RESI- 
DENCE of 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms (lavatory basins) 
and bathroom. Kitchen with ‘‘Esse’’ cooker. Main 
electricity. Company’s water. Central heating. Pair of 
first-class cottages with electric light. Two heated garages. 
Stabling. Farm buildings with cowstalls and barn. 
Delightful garden. Tennis lawn, etc. The majority of the 
land is sound pasture, and there is also about 


12 ACRES OF WOODLAND 
















Under 10 miles from Cheltenham. 
(Bus services to both centre)s 


For Sale Freehold with Early Vacant Posses- 
sion of Farmhouse, Nearly 95 Acres (in hand) 
2 Sets of Good Buildings, Superior Cottage, 


ALL LIVE AND DEAD STOCK AND GROWING 
CROPS INCLUDED 


jTONE- BUILT AND TILED RESIDENCE, in first-rate 
“ecorative order, near a lovely village in one of the rrettiest 
parts of the Cotsw old Hills. The residence contains 2 sitting 
rooms, 4 bedrooms and excellent bathroom. Independent 
hot water. Plenty of water. Main electricity in village. 
Telephone connected, Two sets of stone-built farm build- 
ings in fine condition including fitted dairy and barns. 
Superior cottage of 3 bedrooms. LAND of nearly 95 
ACRES (26 clean arable), remainder well-timbered pasture. 


south-westerly 
fine views. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COUNTR‘ 
RESIDENCE 


of character, modernised and in beautiful order, situal 1 
in a MAGNIFICENTLY 


TIMBERED PARK ha 


aspect and commanding exceptional 


500 ACRES 
LODGE AND 10 COTTAGES 
TWO FARMHOUSES, AMPLE BUILDINGS TO EACH 


a 


THE FINE OLD RESIDENCE contains : 4 sitting rooms, 
10 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms and 4 bathrooms. 


Main 





Water laid on everywhere. 
VACANT POSSESSION COULD PROBABLY The cottage is let. 
ARRANGED IN 6 MONTHS. 
Inspected and recommended by owner’s only 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, S 


BE 


Agents : 
St. James’s Place, 





London, 8.W.1. 


Early vacant possession given. 


Very moderate price accepted for quick sale 
Inspected and recommended by the Sole Agents : 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James's Place, 
(L.R.18,393) $.W.i. 





electricity. Central heating. 
CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


This beautiful small estate is for sale by the Sole Agents 
who have inspected and recommend it : JAMES STYLES & 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1.(L.R.20616) 


JAMES 
London, 
(L. F.15 890.) 


























WOOLLEY & WALLIS, 


SALISBURY, and at RINGWOOD AND 
ROMSEY 






IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY 


SALISBURY, and at SOUTHAMPTON, SHERBORNE and 
WESTMINSTER. 











INGS. 





VERY VALUABLE 





Solicitors : 





SOUTH WILTS 


In the Avon Valley on the immediate outskirts of the City of Salisbury. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


rose SOME GREAT POTENTIAL 
EVELOPMENT VALUES ' 


890 ACRES 


comprising; TWO EXCELLENT DAIRY COW and 
SHEEP FARMS with good COMMODIOUS BUILD- 
3 FARM HOUSES 
17 WELL-BUILT COTTAGES 
TROUT FISHING IN 
AVON AND GOOD SHOOTING 


—The farms are let on lease. One farm house and the 
fishing are on short a and the shooting is in 
land, 

For SALE by AUCTION in SEPTEMBER NEXT as a WHOLE or in LOTS 
Messrs. JANSON COBB, PEARSON & Co. 22, College Hill, London, E.C.4 Joint Auctioneers: RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury; and WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury 


OF CHARACTER and 








THE 























SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 





DAIRY AND MIXED FARMS 
SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 





FINE RED-LAND DAIRY FARM of 288 ACRES 


including 86 acres arable. Good house, cottage and buildings. PRICE £10,500. 
(N/Th.) 





GENTLEMAN’S PLEASURE AND PROFIT FARM, 223 ACRES 
RESIDENCE, first-class one and buildings. 


with ATTRACTIVE Tithe-free. 


PRICE £1 2,000. 





A GOOD DAIRY FARM with 


Ample outbuildings and comfortable house. 





GOOD MIXED FARM of 420 ACRES 


including 120 acres arable. 


Well suited for mechanisation and in prime condition. 
£7,000. (R/H). 











170 ACRES DEVON andS. & W. COUNTIES BERKS, BUCKS and ¢ <ON 
PRICE £4,000. (H/Tb.) including Thames: Va 
FOR SELECTED LISTS OF in sialon rties available 
PROPERTIES — a 
CYRIL JONES, F.A.L., F.: 4: 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. STATION FRONT. MAIDENHEAD. 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. Tel.: 3204. (Tel. 2083.) 


"T RESIDDER & CO, 77, South Audley St.,W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams ; “‘ Cornishmen, London.” 








£3,500 FREEHOLD. FURNITURE COULD BE BOUGHT 


ERTS-BEDS borders, 6 miles Hitchin. Attractive small village house, 3 recep- 
a. bath, 4/5 bedrooms. Main services. Telephone. Garage and outbuildings. 
RE gardens, including well stocked kitchen garden. rn sau} 

1,0 


ONE 
77, South Audley Street, Wi. 








20 MILES LONDON. DAIRY AND PIG FARM 60 ACRES. Well-Duilt 
residence, 8-12 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms, 4-5 reception. Main electricity. Exce:lent 
farm buildings, cowhouses for 20, pig houses for 1,000. 3 Cottages. 

TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (13,029) 





CORNISH COAST HOTEL, for occupation later. (Now producing £1,350 
Adjoining golf links and overlooking sea. First-class hotel, 65 bedrooms ch. ani ¢.), 
ballroom, etc. Full modern equipment for labour saving. Garages. Greenh 
Grounds, £25,000 lock, stock and barrel.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, ene ay 
Street, W.1. of 
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[zs JOHN D. WOOD & CO. = 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
WiTH EARLY POSSESSION SUSSEX DOWNS 


Between Haywards Heath and Brighton. 
} < A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 
i” , : : 108 ACRES 
f , : Standing high, with extensive views. 
Modern HOUSE in ELIZABETHAN HALF-TIMBERED STYLE 
Approached by 300 yds. drive with lodge entrance. 

Spacious hall, 3 large sitting-rooms, 13-14 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. 
Central heating. Main water. Lodge, chauffeur’s flat and bungalow. 
LOVELY TERRACED GROUNDS AND EXTENSIVE SELF SUPPCRTING 
VEGETABLE AND MARKET GARDEN FROM WHICH GROSS ~ALES 
AMOUNT TO £3,000 PER ANNUM. 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY, at a very reasonable price. 
Full particulars may be obtained from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


W.1 (folio 30,850). or Messrs. KNIGHT & Co., 14, Cromwéll Place, South Kensington, 
S.W.7, who strongly recomme nd the property. 











PURCHASER CAN HAVE VACANT POSSESSION IN 3 MONTHS. 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC AND INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND HORSHAM 
BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOUSE 
with 27 bedrooms, also self-contained flat, 4 bathrooms, billiards and 4 reception rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. GARAGE FOR 5 CARS AND FLAT OVER. 
LODGES AND ANOTHER COTTAGE. GYMNASIUM. 





ABOUT 33 ACRES OF PARKLAND To be SOLD at a REASONABLE PRICE 
Full particulars of JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (30,457) 





CANT POSSESSION BETWEEN READING AND NEWBURY 


4 miles from Newbury and on a bus route. 
Lovely distant views of the Downs. 


TO BE SOLD WITH 46 OR 9 ACRES 


10 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Lodge and 4 cottages. Stabling, garages, farmery, 
woodland. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WATER. 
ORNAMENTAL WATER. 


Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (10,686) 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) Telegrams : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








SURREY 


Ina favoured district near the Kent Border. London 20 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, GARAGE. 


Well laid-out Grounds, Good 


Kitchen G . 
7 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. a ee Se ene 


About 14% ACRES 
FREEHOLD TO BE 
SOLD 


POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 


LOUNGE HALL, BILLIARDS ROOM 


AND 2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN SERVICES. 





Recommended by the Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 

















TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|I M APLE & C L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 


By Order of the Exors. of the late Captain Dermot Hanbury. 
BERKSHIRE AND WILTSHIRE BORDERS 


between Hungerford and Swindon, on very high ground with fine views. 
THE UPHAM HOUSE ESTATE, ALDBOURNE, extending to 1,330 ACRES 

A BEAUTIFUL XVith CENTURY HOUSE with historical associations, containing BANQUETING HALL, 4 reception, 12 bedrooms, dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, etc. 

THE GATE HOUSE, a CHARMING BUILDING with sitting room, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. A nice thatched cottage with sitting room, 

4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
STABLING. GARAGE for 6 cars. 6-ROOMED FLAT. Electric light. Central heating. BEAUTIFUL OLD- WORLD GARDENS. COPSE 
and PLANTATIONS of 48 ACRES 

UPHAM FARM, extending to 682 ACRES with farm buildings and 4 cottages. LIDDINGTON FARM of 602 ACRES 

with farm house, buildings and 3 cottages. THE BEECHES, LIDDINGTON. Attractive Bungalow Residence. 

UPHAM FARM, LIDDINGTON FARM AND THE BEECHES ARE LET AND PRODUCE A RENTAL OF £962 PER ANNUM 

Details may be had of the Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5 Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1. Regent 4685. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 





By Order of Ezecutors. 


LOVELY POSITION ADJOINING A SURREY COMMON 


Enjoying perfect seclusion, only 16 miles from London. 


CLOSE TO WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE 


IN FIRST-RATE ORDER: EVERY MODERN 
CONVENIENCE. TASTEFULLY DECORATED. 
14 bed and dresstng rooms, 4 bathrooms. Lounge 

hall. 3 reception rooms. 

Lodge. Garages and flat. 

LOVELY PLEASURE GROUNDS 
with fine old trees. Hard court. Walled kitchen 
garden. 

EXCELLENT SMALL HOME FARM WITH 
COTTAGES AND CAPITAL BUILDINGS 
(Let) CHARMING BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 


The whole estate extends to about 
58 ACRES 


but the house would be SOLD with SMALLER 

AREA with VACANT POSSESSION and the 

majority of the FURNITURE COULD BE 
PURCHASED 


Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Meee wl, 


Babee By Ly 








BEAUTIFUL PART OF HAMPSHIRE 


1 mile from station. Easy reach of Basingstoke. 


WELL- -APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE WITH 52 ACRES. 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 

ooms. Central heating. Lodge. 
WELL- a GROUNDS, PASTURE and WOODLAND. PICTURESQUE 


FOR SALE WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


up with delightful views. 
Main electricity and water. 


LAKE 


About 300 feet EMARKABLY 


Useful buil —. Lovel 


LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


500 feet up with glorious views. 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE OF JACOBEAN CHARACTER. 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 panelled reception. Main services. Central heatin; 
old gardens with hard court. 
5 COTTAGES. A charming Estate of 83 ACRES. 

° FOR SALE AT MOST MODERATE PRICE WITH POST-WAR POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 28, Mount Street, W.1. 


Pasture and woodland. SMALL FARMERY. 








CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY 


NORTH COTSWOLDS. £3,950 


ote COTSWOLD VILLAGE HOUSE. Modernised 
but no electricity. Large hall, 2 good reception, 
6 bedrooms, bath. Main water. Garage and stable. 
2 ACRES. 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





S. DEVON. £4,950 
LOVELY POSITION NEAR COAST. 
mest PERFECT MODERN HOUSE, in gardens of 
2% ACRES. 8 reception, 5-6 bed, 2 bath. Main 
services. Garage. Cottage available. Recommended from 
personal inspection. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


NORTH CARMARTHENSHIRE. £2,650 
21 ACRES 
Lovely wooded country, 7 miles Llandovery, on bus route. 
g'MPLE MODERN HOUSE, 2 reception (one 22ft. by 
12ft.), 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Ideal boiler. Gravity 
water. No lighting. Buildings, fields and woods. Small 
trout stream. Kates £8 per annum. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





(Tel. : 2061) 


THE ai FOR THE WEST 











WILTSHIRE. £4,250 


A CHARMING OLD HOUSE in grounds of 2% 
ACRES. 5 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception rooms. Main 
electricity and water. Garages and stables. Cottage 
available. Possession. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


| GENTLEMAN’S DAIRY AND MIXED FARM 


120 Acres. Between epg —_ Stratford-on-Avon. 


£8, 

MODERNISED RESIDENCE i" pretty village. Hall, 

2 reception, 4-5 bed, bath (h. c.), w.c.s. Main 
electricity ao water. Splendid lot of farm buildings in 
Al order. Modern cowhouses. Rich land (half arable) 
well fenced and drained. Possession. Recommended from 
inspection. 
CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


S. DORSET (4 miles Bridport). £3,100 


MODERN RESIDENCE in lovely country. 
dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception. Main elec- 
electrically pumped. Garage. 

Possession. Cottage and extra 


Shrewsbury. 








tricity. Spring water, 

Pretty garden. 1 ACRE. 

buildings available. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


| 


5 bed and | 





SOMERSET. £5,000 
| ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE sourententy 
situated in secluded grounds of 3% ACRES. 
main services. Cottage. Garage and stables. i . 
by arrangement. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 


3 MILES W. OF MALVERN. 
- POSSESSION. 


£4, 750 WONDERFUL POSITION, South aspect» 

* near good buses. Unique little property- 

semen hall, 2 reception (one 20ft. by 20ft.), 3 

(one 20ft. by 20 ft.), modern bathroom and kitchen. 

Electric light. Garage 3 cars. Bungalow in goeet 
(3 rooms and_ kitchen). Pretty garden. 8 

S ‘il 


coos, piston: and picturesque woodland. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
SOUTH HEREFORDSHIRE. £3,950 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE in lovely district. Hall, 
8 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Main 
electricity. Ample er. About 7 ACRES. 


ESSION. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 





IMMEDIATE 


rooms 














Station Rd. East, 
'* Oxted, Surrey 
‘Oxted 240 


F. D. IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent  sevenoaks 2247-8 


45, High St., Reigate, 
Surrey 


Reigate 2938 





SEVENOAKS. 
35 minutes from Town. 


This SMALL MODERN RESIDENCE » a secluded 
position. 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Good de domestic offices. All main services. Garage for 1 car. 
Most pleasant matured garden. PRICE FREEHOLD 
£3,250 with VACANT POSSESSION. 
Further particulars of the Agents as above. 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED 
High un, overlnokina the Darenth Vallen, 20 miler from Town. 


| 


A most ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
with every labour-saving device. 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room. Good domestic 
offices. Excellent modern cottage. Garages. Central 
heating. Electric light. Beautiful terraced garden, with 
children’s paddling pool. vou garden and a small 
orchard. In all about 3% ACRES. WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,000. 
wee te ad . Owner’s Agents: F. D. IBBETT, 
CAR Co., 125, High Street, Sevenoaks 
(Telephone 3287/8) : and at Oxted and Reigate, Surrey. 








ADJOINING LIMPSFIELD COMMON 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


AN. ATTRACTIVE HOUSE standing on Limp’ ld 
Common, with 7-8 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 rece! 
rooms. Usual domestic ones. All ——- Cer.‘ 

heating. Garage. About 1% ACRES. Cottage. | 


PRicy, VACANT POSSESSION rv; A MODER 
Further particulars of the Agents as above. 

















Sree = 





Kensington 1490 


+s Estate, Harrods, London.’’ 














AMIDST SURREY’S MOST DELIGHTFUL SCENERY 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTATE 


Telegrams: 
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OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 
Offices 





a 


THE NORTHCHURCH FARM ESTATE, BERKHAMSTED, HERTFORDSHIRE 


Half a mile from the village of Northchurch, 2 miles Berkhamsted and approximately 30 miles London. 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


c.2 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


PYING AN EXCEPTIONAL 
rlON, THE MAJOR PORTION 
RING FENCE, SITUATED ON 
EDGE OF NORTHCHURCH 
[ON AND ALMOST ENTIRELY 
ROUNDED BY NATIONAL 
TRUST LAND 


AGENT’S HOUSE. 


comprising 4 reception rooms, SWIMMING 
edrooms, 5 bathrooms. Usual SWIMMI 
offices. 





\ ARABLE & GRASSLAND 
extending in all to approx- 
imately 950 ACRES (of 
which about 750 ACRES 
are in hand), and including 
some Valuable 


BUILDING LAND 


THE WHOLE TO BE SOLD BY 
PRIVATE TREATY 









Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 
Estate Offices, Knightsbridge House, 
62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490.) 


EXCELLENT MODERN 
BUILDINGS 


EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 


SECONDARY RESIDENCE 


12 COTTAGES. 
FARM 


HARD TENNIS COURT. 
POOL. 
SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. 

















LOVELY PART OF WILTSHIRE c.3 


Convenient to unspoilt village, ¥2 mile from railway station, and 6 miles from 
a first-class town. 


CHARMING OLD MANOR HOUSE 


OXTED, SURREY 


40 minutes Town, 1 mile Station. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Large lounge hall, 3 reception 


300 feet up with excellent views. 7 
f Dp se sali rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 


and containing 3 reception Maid’s sitting room. Good 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, bathroom, offices. 
Electric light and power. Gas. 


etc. Main water and electricity. 


Company’s water. Telephone. 





Main drainage. Good garage. 
Gardener’s cottage, etc. Central 
heating. 


CHARMING GROUNDS. 


GARAGE. STABLING. 





Matured gardens with orchard Well-timbered, lawns, choice 

shrubberies Kitchen garden 

and meadow. ‘ i i : , 
adow. In all about orchard, ete. In all 


5 ACRES > 


ONLY £3,200 FREEHOLD 
IARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 








Convenient to Leith and Holmbury Hills c.3 Adjoining a private golf course. 


RECOMMENDED AS A REALLY NICE PROPERTY 


FAVOURITE ESHER DISTRICT 





c.4 


Retired situation near a large Common. 




























HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1400. Extn. 806.) 


c.4 


THIS FASCINATING COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE | 


7 


Small hall, 2 
rooms. 


good reception 


comprising lounge, dining room, Siiatiatades & bed 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 


—. ar fn coum ay oye _ 
water. } » sa “ ny Row 
drainage. touts poco shelter. Model offices. Garage 
(Outside room could be used as alg 
bedroom.) | REALLY WONDERFUL 
GARDEN 
LOVELY GARDEN, LAWNS, | Lawns, wide flower beds. Soft 
fruit. Standard fruit trees. 


FLOWER BEDS, SHADY 


‘ P Kitchen garden. Partly j;walled. 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


In all 
_ ABOUT 1 ACRE 


GATEWAY ON TO GOLF 
COURSE 


Tn all about 


14%, ACRES | 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents : 


Inspected and recommended by: 
ODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807.) 





NOTHING TO EQUAL IT IN THE MARKET AT THE MOMENT, 


| HARRODS LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: a X ‘ estatacpinggarsrangionnn. 
k O ro4 My ANTHONY B. FOX, F.8.1., F-A.1. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.L., F.A.I. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.8.I., A.A.1. 














WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. = 
E, STODDART FOX, Saas. F.A.1. LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD | 


HUNTLY LODGE ESTATE, ABERDEENSHIRE 







MAGNIFICENTLY # WELL MANAGED GROUSE Moor 
LARGE QUANTITY OF MATURED ; 
PLACED MANSION 4 TIMBER 
(Requisitioned) 


VALUABLE GRASS PARKS, six 
FARMS, MANY SMALLHOLDING 


Ylooking down a very fine Avenue. 





WALLEDGARDENS.HARDTENNIS 


PICTURESQUELODGEENTRANCE, in all nearly 























GARAGE, STABLES, SAW MILL, E 
SEVERAL COTTAGES and FARM 5,000 ACRES . 
BUILDINGS 4 
GROSS RENTAL 
5 MILES OF SALMON AND TROUT 
FISHING £2,109 PER ANNUM 
Zz F : * P Se Bs es 
Illustrated particulars and plan from the Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
4 
NEAR BOURNEMOUTH NEAR ROMSEY, HAMPSHIRE 
(ABOUT 6 MILES) WELL SITUATED FIRST-CLASS FREEHOLD MIXED 
In a favourite position just off a good main road with easy travelling facilities to London HOLDING l 
CHOICE SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE MELCHET COURT FARM 
WITH A BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIOUSLY FITTED TUDOR PERIOD-STYLE WITH ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE AND ADEQUATE FARM BUILDINGS, 
HOUSE COMPLETE WITH EVERY CONCEIVABLE CONVENIENCE AND 3 COTTAGES, and 
COMFORT 336 ACRES 
6 bedrooms (all fitted with h. & c. basins), 2 bathrooms, drawing room (24ft. by 18 ft.), xcelle tive arable choice -watere s0 
oak p unalled dining roo n (24ft. by 14ft.) with timbered ceiling and polished oak floor. of excellent productiv Pree onda Tome yon po erapenn. See Jand and son 
Sun loggia. Maids’ sitting room. Excellent kitchen and domestic offices. Vacant possession of the farmhouse, farm buildings, lands and woodlands will be 
2 Garages. Gardener's cottage. Outbuildings. Gas operated and thermostatically | given on completion of the purchase. 
 eontrolied central heating. Main water. Company’s electricity. Also A SMALL FREEHOLD FARM KNOWN AS ‘‘BLACKHILL 
. a Ce tcie | FARM,’’ NEAR PLAITFORD 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS FORM A LOVELY SETTING FOR THE ' sat 4 Bp ining as aataee “ o 
HOUSE AND THEY ARE ATTRACTIVELY ARRANGED AND INEXPENSIVE | comprising 8-roomed house, farm buildings and about 15 ACRES of LAND used as 
TO MAINTAIN WITH TENNIS LAWN, FLOWER BEDS, LILY POND, FRUIT | MARKET GARDEN 
AND VEGETABLE. GARDENS, PASTURE LAND, DELIGHTFUL WOODLAND, | LET AND PRODUCING A GROSS RENTAL OF ABOUT 4 
DUCK POND £40 PER ANNUM 
The whole extending to an area of about To be SOLD by ee ae SUSSEX HOTEL, above 
| Bar, Southampton, on A SEPTEMBER 5th, 1944 7 
38 ACRES. PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD | j sinus at 3.30 p.m. , . Tr 
4 ia. Taye a er | Solicitors: Messrs. C. BURT, BAILL & EDWARDS, 45 and 46, Old Steine, Brighton. = 
For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Caristehurch Road, Bourn2mouth. | Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 7 
FERNDOWN FOREST 
Within about 1% miles from the Golf Links. 8 miles from | ° 
Bournemouth. | REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
WANTED | THE ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD | 
MESSRS. FOX & SONS have a genuine RESIDENCE | WITH POSSESSION 
applicant who is wishing to purchase immediately sa: TACKLEWAY LOD GE sad H 
in the ALTON, WINCHESTER or BASING- oe an , ai A FIRST-CLASS MIXED FARM 
S wise . se aed with SMALL MODERN HOUSE, containing 3 bed af 
STOKE DISTRICTS, an ATTRACTIVE SMALL | bathroom, 3 sitting rooms. Kitchen. Companies’ elec: | 
38 IN | ESTATE wi JSE having tricity and water. Garage. Large timber store. 
REMDEN TIAL be PEATE wee eutanin antes The lands extend to an ame of about | IN DORSET OR SOMERSET 
modern conveniences and containing about | 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. WIT! 6 ace — ‘ | 
Main services and lands up_to H 1 VACANT POSSESSION | 200—300 ACRES 
20 to 30 ACRES To be SOLD by AUCTION, at ST..PETER’S | WITH GOOD FARMHOUSE AND BUILDINGS 
HALL, HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH #| 
Will owners or their agents send particulars and on THURSDAY, AUGUST 10th, 1944, | MESSRS. FOX &§SONS. 44-52 Old Christ- 
photographs to Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christ- at 3 p.m. church Road, Bournemouth, have an applicant 
church Road, Bournemouth. Particulars and conditions of sale may be obtained of the: waiting to purchase, so would owners please send - 
Solicitors: Messrs. WALTER R. J. LAW & SON, West Street, | particulars as early as possible. 
Buckingham ; or of the 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old 
Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. si 





CLOSE TO THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Within a few minutes walk of Main Line Station. Beautiful wooded surroundings in delightful country. 





Pore eet 


FOR SALE WITH 
POSSESSION AFTER 
HOSTILITIES ARE OVER 


CHARMING GROUNDS WITH 

WALLED KITCHEN GARDE 

PLAYING FIELDS, BEAUTIFUL 
WOODLAND 


The whole extending to about 
10 ACRES 


The property has about 950 

frontage to a good main road, 

would be suitable for post-war deve 
ment as a choice building estate 


IMPOSING COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


approached by carriage drive 


22 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, fine suite of 
reception rooms. Good domestic offices. 
Entrance lodge. Cottage. Stabling. 
Garages. 

Aga cooker and water boiler. Electric 
lighting. Company’s water. Gas. 
Main drainage. 


PRICE £5,000 FREEHO! 


THE PROPERTY IS LET TO T 
N.F.S. AT £145 PER ANNU 
»PLUS RATES. 





For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 

















FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. (11 BRANCH OFFICES, 















BOCEsstD Wag = & 
D  HEESE Rey 











M KEEPING ALL THE LABELS’ 


‘; \{ KEEPING all the labels of the tins out of the parcels I get to 
let yo see how much the Red Cross are doing for us,’ writes a British 
N a prisoner of war from a German prison camp. 

1 170,000 prisoners must each receive one food parcel 
mA every week. Variety is given by sending over 4o 
} wa Noy different kinds of food, in order to give the men a 


ey properly balanced diet, and to supplement, the 


meagre camp rations. Will you help this work? 
Please send your donation to: 
RED CROSS & ST. JOHN 
7 ST. JAMES’ S PALACE, S.W.I & 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
This space has been presented to the Red Cross by the Crittall Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
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_ AERATION 


for COMBINE HARVESTERS 


One of the older INTERNATIONAL 
Combines still does a useful job 
of work. Ask your dealer about the 
later models. 
6 ft. No. 62. 8 ft. No. 22. 
12 ft No. 123 Self-propelled. 
Lists ond porticulors are available. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER C° 


OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED. 


25.9 Chey Aa 0, LONG O NEw ee 4 














Traditional quality 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 
in original OLD FASHIONED 


FLASK 
Unsurpassed in quality 
although _ restricted in 
distribution by scarcity of 

old stocks 
WILLIAM GRIGOR & SON 
INVERNESS 























cal licences to acquire 
buildings are necessary we still 
have a limited number of super- 
structures available. May we 
offer you the benefit of our 25 
years’ experience for post-war 
pleoning, essential structures, 
farm workers’ houses and agri- 


cultural buildings. 
¥ 


e are able to advise and 
in whee post-war schemes. 


\ ¥. li. COLT... se LTD 


ETNERSDEN, ASHFORD, KENT 


Specialists in  pre- fabrication for over 25 ‘yeurs. 























TIMBER 
BUILDINGS 






















2 
Residence erected in Norfolk 


when materials are re- 


After the War, 
leased, Boulton & Paul Structures will 
be available once more. Designed by 
experts and made by craftsmen. 


BOULTON: PAUL 


LIMITED 


NORWICH 
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LOTUS eldtschoen 


‘‘Herewith my pair of Lotus Veldtschoen, bought in GUARANTEED WATE RPROOF 
1920. I have used them at every T.A. Camp since 
then, and for game shooting, etc. in the winter. During the War, 1914-18, Lotus Ltd. made 54,751 pairs of 
Even now, in 1940, in the recent spell of bad Veldtschaen Boots. Worn exclusively by Officers on active ser- 
weather they kept my feet dry.” Capt. R.A. vice overseas, only 76 pairs failed to give complete satisfaction. 


a5 


L VICTORY IS WON THE SALE OF LOTUS VELDTSCHOEN IS RESERVED TO MEMBERS OF H.M. FORCES 
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Harlip 


MRS. MONTAGUE KAVANAGH 


Mrs. Kavanagh, who is the younger daughter of Mr. Maxwell Woosnam, of 20, Lowndes Square, 
S.W.1, is the wife of Mr. Montague Gerald Kavanagh, The Life Guards, only son of Mrs. Kavanagh, 
of Dolland, Clonsilla, County Dublin 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, & 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W552. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 








° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET. 
Ww2. 

Telephone : Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates. 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





DESIGN OF POST-WAR HOUSES 


HE two Reports issued by the Ministry 

of Health on the Design of Dwellings 

and Private Enterprise Housing will 

need careful study in detail, but they 
provide a very substantial basis both of fact 
and recommendat-on upon which, in so far as 
they are accepted by the Government, local 
authorities, private builders and housing associ- 
ations can begin to lay their post-war plans. 
The Dudley Report is nominally confined to the 
types of permanent dwelling commonly built 
by local authorities, but, as the Committee 
themselves point out, the standards they recom- 
mend are just as applicable to houses built by 
private enterprise. Certainly a great number 
of their suggestions are likely to prove extremely 
valuable to all builders who take their part in 
the coming reconstruction seriously, and if some 
of the recommendations are labelled as erring 
on the side of conservatism, that, in matters 
affecting so large a part of the public, is better 
than being over-bold. The present standards of 
municipal housing derive from the Tudor Wal- 
ters Report of the last war. The Dudley Report 
is much more generous than its predecessors in 
matters of space; it takes a sound view of the 
paramount importance of good design and it 
calls on local authorities to adopt a positive 
attitude to their duties, to be content no longer 
with avoiding the housing mistakes of the past 
but to set out not only to provide comfort and 
convenience but to add to the beauties of both 
town and countryside. 

The Report derives much of its value from 
the Committee’s determination, in a very close 
study of their problem, to take account of all 
the needs and preferences of the individuals 
and groups to be housed. Many of these 
obviously cannot be reconciled in a single type 
of building, a fact which makes both for variety 
and breadth of vision. The Committee take 
account not only of the general rise in the 
standard of living but of the expectation that 
the experience gained by the vast number of 
women in industry and the Services will make 
them intolerant of inferior conditions in their 
own homes. This leads to generous recom- 
mendations regarding fittings and equipment, 
though it remains evident that there is likely 
to be much room for education of the public 
with regard to the advantages of different 
services—different methods of heating, for 
instance—before the time comes for. choice. 
This applies also to the question of furniture 
which, by its traditional massiveness, com- 
plicates the problems of space and makes it 
difficult, for instance, to suggest the use of 
bedrooms as sitting-rooms by day. There is 
much possibility here of influencing public taste 
in the right direction, and much will no doubt 
be done to bring about a more intensive use of 
room space by the scheme for mass production 
of standard furniture. With regard to flats as 
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an alternative to single dwellings the Report is 
uninspired. It notes their unpopularity with 
large sections of the population; the undoubted 
dreariness of their appearance in many cases, 
and their lack of communal amenities. But this 
is far too sweeping a condemnation and ignores 
a vast amount of most successful work in flat- 
design both in this country and abroad. As 
for terraced houses the Committee think that 
the prejudice against them arises mainly because 
so few people have had the experience of living 
in a well-designed modern terrace. Modern or 
not, there is much to be said in favour of the 
terrace-house from the point of view both of 
amenity and of appearance, as students of our 
own domestic architecture know. 


LINCOLN AND DURHAM 


HE announcement that Lincoln, like 
Durham, is threatened with new electrical 
plant of a monstrous disproportion when com- 
pared with its glorious Minster and of the hill 
on which it gleams above the plain strengthens 
the demand for a public enquiry in the case of 
all such projects—a demand which we are glad 
to note has brought a prompt response from 
the Minister of Town and Country Planning so 
far as Durham is concerned. In Lincoln again 
we have a prospect famous for centuries and 
made familiar by. many artists who loved it. 
Why, says Mr. Balfour Gardiner, need a power 
station be ugly? That surely is not the point. 
In appropriate surroundings two chimneys of 
350 ft. and three cooling towers of 260 ft. may 
afford, as he says, a wonderful chance for an 
architect. The question is, what are those sur- 
roundings? Certainly not, one would have 
thought, the neighbourhood of buildings the his- 
toric dignity of which is a national possession, 
cherished, as we said last week, by the eyes of 
world-wide millions. It is said, of course, that 
the Durham power-station will be ‘‘out of the 
way,’ and no doubt it will be possible to find 
view-points whence the Cathedral and Castle can 
be seen without the intrusion of an incongruous 
and overbearing neighbour. But that would be 
little consolation to those to whom the mere 
proposal seems an incredible act of vandalism. 
This is the beginning of a time of reconstruction 
when historic beauty will everywhere be in 
danger. Much destruction of beauty has already 
taken place from other causes and much is in 
progress. In the coming years of the battle 
between amenity and utility the balance will (in 
the financial circumstances to which planning 
authorities seem bound to submit) be heavily 
weighted in favour of utility. If for lack of 
vigilance avoidable threats to such national 
jewels as Lincoln and Durham were to succeed, 
the scale of human values would be immeasur- 
ably lowered once for all. 


THE COUNTRYMAN’S COMFORT 
(In 'Itaty, 1943) 


SUN-WARMED wall beside a road 
Sun seared a dazzling white, 
A corn gold glint along the height 
Where men for peaceful years have sowed : 
A brown gay maiden’s smile bestowed 
Time’s troth and faith to plight, 
A sudden splendour to the sight 
Before dust hides the waggon’s load. 
The dancing brook’s soft country tattle 
Of golden day and silver night 
Is drowning in the din of battle 
And joining other lost delight, 
But somewhere very far and clear 
It sounds still softly to my ear. 
ANON. 


GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE AND REPLANNING 


MONG the amendments to the Planning 
Bill which the Government has promised 

to consider is Mr. Keeling’s suggestion for 
ensuring greater consideration being given to 
Georgian buildings in planning and reconstruc- 


tion schemes. He instanced the squares and 
terraces and individual buildings of the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries which are 
not only beautiful in themselves but give an 
integral character to innumerable towns often 
not otherwise distinguished. They were in most 
cases erected and designed by local builders, 
without direct assistance of an architect in the 
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modern sense, and as such should be as much a 
matter of local pride as an historic church or 
castle. Yet, unless the magic name of Wren is 
attached to them, few municipalities accor 
them the respect paid to older and often inferjor 
buildings. Recent articles in Country Lire on, 
for example, Richmond give point to Mr. 
Keeling’s fear lest in our enthusiasm to build 
a better Britain we may carelessly sweep ; ray 
the traditional Britain, which not only the 
overseas visitors whom we hope to welcome 
after the war but a large proportion of our own 
people desire to enjoy. He proposed that the 
Bill should not merely permit but require |ocal 
authorities to make lists of all buildings “of 
historic, architectural, traditional or arc! -eo9- 
logical importance”’ built before 1850, on :.nd 
acquired under the Bill, or which author‘ties 
already own, and that they should be req 

to advertise any proposal to destroy or al 
building on that list. Thus the public wou 
assured warning and be given time to pri 
means for obviating destruction. 


THE FIRST APPLES 


ENETING, Juneating—‘‘a small, ye 
red-sided apple, upon a wall ripe i 

end of June’’—Red Joaneting, whose 1 
Hogg derived from the “ Joannina app 
because they ripened about St. John 
Baptist’s Day: have it as you will, the 
apples are specially welcome in a sunin 
notable for the scarcity of dessert fruit. 
which come next, before the popular Worcester 
Pearmain and the beautiful Lady Sudeley, if 
after that ancient and precocious variety whose 
name, unmindful of an 11-days change in the 
calendar, yet boasts connection with Mid- 
summer’s Day? Gladstone, Irish Peach and 
Devonshire Quarrenden deserve to head the 
list, with White Transparent, Beauty of Bath 
and Feltham Beauty as runners-up. Gladstone 
(from a chance seedling found near Kidder- 
minster about 80 years ago) is the earliest, and 
also the largest of all the early apples. Irish 
Peach is perhaps the best flavoured: “‘delici- 
ous,’’ says the greatest authority, and the birds, 
alas! endorse that opinion: most of us who 
have an irish Peach tree must choose between 
picking too soon and losing many to feathered 
thieves. But, whatever a man’s fortune in early 
apples, the wise advice of Edward Bunyard 
should be remembered : 

The need of care in selecting the right 
moment for each apple becomes more urgent 
when we consider the early varieties, where this 
instant of perfection has to be chosen with as 
great care as in the case of the more tempera- 
mental Pear. The first apples should be 
eaten from the tree, or at any rate not kept over 
till the next day, when they will be flat and 
unprofitable. 


A NEW TIE 


NEW hat is popularly believed to be an 
alterative and a tonic to a woman, and 
on many men who are not otherwise given to 
thinking much of their clothes a new tie Call 
lave the same beneficial effect. They find it 
wonderfully reviving to the spirits and can enjoy 
this modest refreshment in exchange for a single 
coupon. To-day there comes news from America 
of a new line in ties which is full of promise. 
They are made of parachute silk and are 
adorned with all manner of designs such as 
aeroplanes, palm trees, and even, as we are told, 
dance-band leaders and beach scenes !e- 
signers of ties in this country, particul rly ol 
club ties, have long since realised that t!° limit 
has been reached in the permutation an com: 
bination of stripes and that in strip! ties 
plagiarism is inevitable. So they have t. «en to 
dotting small symbolic objects, such a *0ses, 
crowns and even elephants, upon a bac! ound 
of a single colour. They have never ye , 10W 
ever, attempted anything so elaborat as @ 
beach scene, and the first consignme: {rom 
America will be eagerly expected. U ‘ortu- 
nately, it must be added that these * 5 are 
selling at prices ranging from 15 to 250 _ liars. 
The honour of wearing a dance-band cadet 
would be very great, but most of us wo: | find 
such prices prohibitive. We must relu untly 
put our coupons away and keep them ic mere 
dull socks. 
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George Konig 


OF YOUNG LIFE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


NE of the peculiarities about the stretch 
of chalk-stream I fish every year is the 
large number of wild duck which breed 
on it and use it as a nursery during 

the spring and summer, and the almost com- 
plete absence of them from the water from 
September 1 onwards. When one walks up the 
stream on a July evening, rod in hand, one has 
visions of succulent roast duck throughout the 
autumn, but two months later, when the gun 
replaces the rod, all one sees of the mallard 
species is a solitary skein of the birds passing 
high overhead from A’s water above to C’s 
below, but giving the intervening B—myself— 
a Mis 


D1 ¢ 
A on 
a fe 
inter 


* * 


ame round the bend the other evening to 
» of my favourite stretches, where usually 
good trout are to be found taking an 
t in passing flies, I imagined for a moment 
that « silent variety of the pilotless ‘plane had 
burst in the water, for the whole length of this 
part of the river boiled up in splashes and 
Viole. waves. I do not know how many half- 
stows! flappers the old duck had with her as, 
alter he first explosion, the reeds on either 
side he bank seemed alive with them, while 
In t' middle of the stream the mother bird 
was ng a much-too-convincing representa- 
tion a winged duck trying to escape. My 
adn on for her bravery, and the excellence 
ot aistrionic powers—though if anything 
she »ver-acting the part—was tempered by 
the ledge that the most phlegmatic and 
duc ded trout could not view the dis- 
tur ibove without grave misgivings. 

vnly thing to do in the circumstances 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


was to drive the mother and her brood up-stream 
on to A’s water, and hope that he was not 
fishing that evening—or, alternatively, that 
he would not see me in the act. I stuck my rod 
in the bank and walked slowly up, clapping 
my hands, with the old mother duck in front 
of me, quacking and beating the water with her 
“broken” wings the whole length of the 300-yd. 
stretch between us and the boundary. The 
young birds I did not see, and I imagined they 
were keeping up with their mother under cover 
of the reeds, but it was impossible to locate 
them by reason of the waves the old bird was 
creating. Eventually I saw her right off my 
beat, when with one last frantic quack she shot 
under the small brick bridge at the top of my 
water. Then, with the comfortable feeling of a 
task well done and of having the river to myself 
for the rest of the evening, I strolled slowly back 
to my rod. 
* * * 

NOTICED several birds in the air on my 

way down: late roaming wood-pigeons 
coming in-to roost, a pair of excited redshanks 
which had a nest in the water-meadow, and, 
most regrettably, a cormorant from the sea 
some ten miles away. Also, I thought I saw out 
of the corner of my eye while watching a king- 
fisher, a duck pass overhead, but the significance 
of this did not strike me at the time. It was 
when I had arrived back at my rod, and was 


examining the fly, that it was brought home to 
me I had really seen a duck passing overhead, 
for at that moment there was another violent 
upheaval in the stream at the same spot as 
before, and rather more devastating in its blast 
effect than the first. I realised then that the 
flappers had not accompanied mother up- 
stream as I had thought, but, acting on her 
advice, had stayed put in hiding until she had 
lured the gullible human being well away from 
the locality. As it was obvious no trout nerves 
could stand two explosions of this nature in 
one evening, I surrendered unconditionally 
after this, and went back to less attractive 
water below. 
* * * 

HAVE experienced considerable difficulty 

this year in fitting out my field scarecrow 
with his autumn suiting in readiness for the 
busy months ahead when the corn is ripening, 
as, in this part of the world where birds appear 
to be most highly educated, it is essential that 
a ‘“bug lug’’—a Dorset term—should be ex- 
tremely well turned out and a credit to his 
calling. It is no use being slipshod and half- 
hearted about the attire, as a_ trouserless 
scarecrow, such as Caldecatt depicted in his 
Three Jolly Huntsmen, is treated with contempt 
which, in the interests of common decency, is 
only right and proper. At the same time one 
must not overdo it, as in these couponed days 
it is very risky to put serviceable suitings right 
in the shop window as it were. 

The trouble this year has been the scare- 
crow’s hat, and it has been hard to find one 
which suits him and which I can spare. There 
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is of course my London bowler which really 
is not fit to be seen west of E.C.2, but at the 
same time I am by no means certain if I can 
replace it. 


Last season the scarecrow, who wore a 
discarded battle-dress, was finished off by my 
red-banded staff cap of other wars, and was a 
most outstanding success for a time. This mark 
of exalted rank, however, proved too tempting 
to the Searchlight Battery at the end of the 
field, and I imagine some private of the Anti- 
Aircraft Defences had one crowded hour of 
glorious life and unbounded authority as Sir 
Frederick Pile before the military police 
got him. 

~ ° * 

HAVE obtained eventually from my gar- 

dener’s landlady a super hat of weird shape 
which, because of its antiquity and rarity, 
should really be in a museum. It is of a type 
which was worn way back in Victoria’s days, 
and looks like a first cross by a felt bowler out 
of a silk top hat, the material being the felt of 
the sire and the shape approximating to that 
of the dam. 


I have a vague sort of recollection 
that, when these queer hats were worn by a 
selected few on particular occasions, they were 
known as ‘‘ Muller Cut-downs,’’ and I believe 
the name was in some way connected with a 
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famous murderer called Muller who either wore 
the hat when committing the crime, or was 
hiding under it when arrested. Perhaps some 
reader of CouNTRY LIFE recalls the story and 
the reason for the strange name. The scarecrow 
in this hat looks more menacing and sinister 
than anything I have previously achieved, and 
the only drawback to it is that I fear it may 
scare away the birds for all time. 
* e * 
MONG other commodities which have 
reached this country recently from Nor- 
mandy, and free of all Customs dues, is a bottle 
of apple brandy, which was found in a deep 
and well-stocked dug-out occupied by a German 
general until his recent eviction by American 
troops. 


I do not pose as a connoisseur of brandy, 
though I did, on an exploring expedition with 
an Egyptian Prince, drink real Napoleon out 
of a tin mug every night for a month, which 
would seem to put me in some sort of special 
category. Possibly also my palate has been 
sharpened by four years of enforced semi- 
teetotalism, but this apple brandy tasted 
extremely good to me, though my standard of 
the spirit may not be particularly high, as all 
I ask of it is that it should be invigorating, 
pleasant to drink and to smell, and that it 
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should not burn like a torchlight procession aj] 
the way down one’s throat. 
* e * 

I BELIEVE this brandy is a Government 

monopoly in Normandy and that, though 
the local orchard owners may make as much 
cider as they like, the distilling of the spirit by 
the ordinary citizen is prohibited. If a farmer 
wishes to make brandy he applies for a permit 
and the Government then sends down the lis. 
tilling outfit, takes one-half of the res) ing 
spirit, and hands over the other half, with «ome 
restrictions, to the orchard owner. The ap»les 
used for distilling need not be of such «ood 
quality as those which are crushed for <ider 
making, and I have an idea that the pulp |-om 
the cider press figures in the mash to a c:=‘ain 
extent. 

* * * 

F, among the refugees from Norm ady 

who are landing on our shores, there s_ juld 
happen to be some of the hands who w: ed 
these distilling plants, this country migh» (ind 
useful employment for them, as every sea °11 a 
vast quantity of inferior and unmark-’: ble 
apples are wasted. The distilling of b: idy 
would of course necessitate the formatic. of 
another Government department to work vder 
the Excise, but this of course would not »e a 
deterrent, indeed would only add to the 
attractiveness of the scheme. 


BARGE PAINTING: A TRADITIONAL ART 


By FREDERICK 
BURGESS 


BARGE, THE ALBERT, 
GRAND UNION CANAL, 
AYLESBURY 


Colouring: ultramarine, 
pink, green, black, white 
and crimson 


(Below) BOW STUDIES 
Modern fishing - boat, 
Syracuse; showing “ Turk’s 
head” and 
beak - like 
projection 
deriving Baaze 
from classi- 
cal ros- 
trum; and 













Green, i 


the star, oculus and flourish motifs. 
(Bottom) Fore-end of barge, 
Dolphin Wharf, Uxbridge, show- 
ing the “ snake ” and hatch cover 
or “ slide ” with heart design, 








the Albat, Gvand Uma. Canal Arjlesburg . Colours pulfvamarine, pink 
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only faint traces were discernible. The few brush flourish 
seen on the supports of wooden grave-rails are similar to t = 
carts, relics of the days when the village carpenter includ: 
in his repertory.) The best-known painted carts are those « 
which are still covered with flowers and carved and paintec gure 
of saints—part of an unbroken tradition going back to 

times. Nowadays our English carts have usually red wh¢ 
blue body, lined and flourished with white, except the few 
carts that are still ornamented with flower-sprays. 
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HERE are three branches of folk-painting existent which 
have similarities, and probably common origins—painted 
barges, caravans and fair-ground booths. 
barge-decoration, although the analogies are few, is derived 
from three sources : 


‘It is likely that 


painted carts, ship-painting and the decoration 


Painted carts are now rare, being replaced by the truck and 
the decoration of our “ hearts of oak” became plainer 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, until the 
steamship put an end to their tradition. 


But now our inland 


waterways have become almost as important as in the days when 
water-transport was cheaper, and more convenient thn the 
roads with all their hazards. The war is indirectly res: mnsible 
for prolonging the life of this craft. , 

“Every schoolboy knows” that England was once more full 


of colour, in both a literal and metaphoric sense, than it “s NOW. 


Houses were once as gay as Italian villas; ships, boats, c<-\s and 
even tombstones, were brightly painted. (Six years ago - found 
two 18th-century headstones at Canons Ashby, Northamp? “sAlr, 
with black, blue, light red and vermilion colouring. L: _s 
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INTERIOR OF BARGE CABIN 
Showing painted doors and cottage china displayed. Uxbridge 


As for ships, the earliest were pitched, like 
the Ark, but in Greek times elaborate pictures 
of gods and goddesses were painted in encaustic 
on the sterns. The roundels and figures of 
saints still to be seen on Sicilian fishing-boats 
are the descendants of these pagan deities. Ship 
decoration probably travelled north from the 
Mediterranean, and Viking vessels, such as the 
Gokstad ship and those featured in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, had figure-heads and serpent sterns, 
with the strakes in different colours. During 
the Middle Ages, heraldic devices were displayed 
over the whole upper-works. One of Henry IV’s 
barges was painted red and ornamented with 
collars of gold, fleurs de lis, leopards and grey- 
hounds, while another boat, the Nicholas, was 
black, powdered with white 
ostrich-feathers and gold scroll- 
work. The great Harry Grace a 
Dieu, of 1514, was painted in red, 
white, yellow ochre, crimson, 
brown and verdigris. 


During the sixteenth century 
a simpler form of geometric 
pattern was used, which went 
out at the end of Elizabeth’s 
reign. A common motif of this 
time, the double triangle, is now 
often found on modern barges. 
Ship-ornament reached its climax 
during the reign of William III. 
Even in 1715 the cost of painting 
a first-rate was still over £270, 
but from this date onwards the 


need for camouflage seems to 
have made itself felt, and the 
colou.s became quieter, applied 
in b .ds round the hull. The 
use colour is interesting— 
Tudc green, for instance, com- 
mon on modern barges, was 
droy during the seventeenth 
and hteenth centuries, but 
sury ‘ aS the mark of an 
adr barge up to 1800. 

S are often mentioned 
fror earliest times. King 
a passed Ely in his 


om which he _ heard 
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epi: SIKT tas the monks’ chant 
drift over the waters, 
and kings travelled by 


water whenever 
possible. Each City 
company owned a 


barge, and up to recent 
times the Lord Mayor 
made his progress by 
water. Pyne’s Costume 
of Great Britain, 1808, 
illustrates the barges 
of the Lord Mayor, 
and a Thames lighter- 
man, the latter being 
painted in red and 
green. 
' It is an ancient 
custom to paint an 
eye on a boat, either 
as a charm, or to 
endow it with life. 
Mr. Hornell in Boat 
Oculi Survivals, 
Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Insti- 
tute, Vols. 26 N.S. and 
68, No. 2, from which 
my drawing of the 
boat from Syracuse 
has been taken—has 
given many modern 
examples of this cus- 
tom, still common in 
Sicily and Malta. He 
says: ‘‘On the Seine 
and the Rhone, and 
elsewhere in France, 
and Belgium, the canal 
barges and steam tugs 
in very many cases 
have a great coloured 
triangle (usually red), 
the ‘moustache’ as it 
is termed in Malta, on 
each bow. It is often 
margined with a nar- 
row white line, and in a considerable number of 
instances I have seen a star painted upon this 
red gro nd, one on each bow. There can be 
little doubt that this star decoration is a modifi- 
cation of the oculus. In N. France and in Eng- 
land, where occasionally it is also met with, 
the original motive has been forgotten. 

In such cases the star has become a meaningless 
decoration placed in position from some obscure 
instinct to follow this particular custom.” I 
have noticed barges of the Thames Steam Tug 
and Lighterage Company, with their trade- 
mark, a lined diamond, painted twice on the 
stern, which, together with the nose-like tiller, 
gives them an uncanny anthropomorphic 
appearance. The oculus has been replaced in 


CABIN-BLOCK. 
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gethnal Green Museum 
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Portugal and Southern Italy by the star, and, 
although probably only a coincidence, it is 
rather surprising to find on an English barge, 
painted a few years ago, a star in the same 
position (but on the stern, not the prow) as on 
a Syracuse fishing-boat, which has also a flourish 
reminiscent of the grave-rails and carts of our 
own country. On some Sicilian boats a skein 
or twist is conspicuous on the prow. It is a 
common practice to nail a band of iron strap- 
work over the two’painted discs on the fore-end 
of barges on the Grand Union Canal. This twist 
is significantly called the ‘‘snake,’’ and is osten- 
sibly there to prevent rubbing of the barge-nose. 


The bargees are well known for their love 
of colour and gaudy pattern; which is under- 
standable since many of them are of gypsy 
extraction. They were especially fond of the 
Staffordshire cottage-china, and peeps into 
cabins often reveal examples that could grace 
museums. I illustrate two painted panels from 
a Pratt-ware teapot of civca 1780, in the Abbey 
Folk Park Museum at New Barnet, from which 
the castellated landscapes ubiquitous on barges 
probably originated. 


I have interviewed recently two men who 
paint barges at the Leighton Buzzard and 
Uxbridge depots on the Grand Union Canal. 
Mr. Frank Jones, of the former, learnt his trade 
from his predecessor, Mr. Allen, and is a crafts- 
man of some reputation, having shown painted 
tin-ware at Heal’s, and similar work in the 
English Arts and Crafts show now touring 
America. Barge hulls are usually black, and 
colour is applied to the tiller, fore-end, cabin, 
the tarpaulin-stands, and the cabin-block sup- 
porting the gang-planks. There are two elements 
in the design: landscape panels, and sprigs of 
roses and daisies. Cabin and cupboard doors 
are painted with flowers, and sometimes Mr. 
Jones has put as many as eight landscapes upon 
the walls. Formerly even the floor was covered 
with lozenges. On the cabin exterior is painted 
the name of the barge-owner with floral bouquets 
and a landscape. In the past the deck had a 
rosette, which may be a descendant of the sun- 
face still to be found on Catanian fishing-boats. 
This patera is to be found on the work from 
the Linslade wharf, and also on modern Indian 
canal-boats. The tiller is lashed round with a 
“Turk’s Head”’ in white whipcord, and formerly 
the tarpaulin was fastened down with decora- 
tive lashing. The tarpaulin stands are usually 
painted with triangles or lozenges. 


It takes from three to five weeks to paint 
a barge, and they are repainted every two and 
a half years. Each depot has a slightly different 
style. Mr. Jones’s work is the most elaborate, 
and he does his own lettering and tin-ware; 
whereas old Mr. Pemberton at Uxbridge is now 
using transfers on his cabin-blocks, while a local 
sign-writer is deputed to do the lettering. The 
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( Right) 
LANDSCAPES ON 
PRATT - WARE 
TEAPOT, circa 

1780 
Abbey Folk Park 


Museum, 





New Barnet 
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Birmingham style is rather sketchy, and comparatively pale in colour, while 
the Uxbridge castles are simple in form. 

As well as the barge, the furniture and utensils are painted with scenes and 
flowers, including cabin-bowls, water-cans, teapots and caddies, and nose-tins (from 
which the extinct barge-horse used to take his well-earned drink), stools, seat- 
boards. and cabin-blocks. 

Bryanston is the workshop for producing most of the tin-ware, where an 
expert can turn out a water-can such as that shown in two to three hours, its 
cost to the bargee being 27s. 6d. These elaborate foliations are painted upon a 
simple system; both leaves and flowers are first daubed in as a series of 
oval blobs, the leaves shaded in brown. When this foundation is dry, flourishes 
in light and dark are applied which represent the petals. 

As for origins, the painters themselves are ignorant. One bargee told me 
that they “liked the flowers—and it all went back 100 years ago.’’ An old 
carpenter explained that the bargees owned much of the Staffordshire pottery, 
“big old teapots with the roses and castles.’”’ Thus this craft is a real folk-craft 
—unconscious of its origins, but still persistent in tradition. 

Acknowledgments are due to Mrs. Eric Kennington for permission to repro 
duce the cabin door and the cabin-block from the Bethnal Green Museum, and to 
the Rev. Father Ward for his valuable suggestions and permission to reproduce 
the panels from the teapot in the Abbey Folk Park Museum, New Barnet. 

In the National Geographic Magazine, August, 1940, are three colour plates 
of barges, one showing a painter at work on one of the Linslade boats, the 
Unostentatious. 


(Left) 
CABIN DOOR 
Bethnal Green 


Museum 


(Right) 
WATER-CAN 


Bryanston 
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ANIMAL FOOT-RESTS ON TOMBS 


We recently veceived an enquiry from Mrs. Whitmore Jones, of Chastleton House, Oxfordshire, on whether the lion and/or dog on a tomb has any 


particular sign ificance. 


mo? 


)N. BLACK PRINCE. 
CATHEDRAL 


IMALS were placed at the feet of 
recumbent monumental effigies to 
round off the composition. The result 
\ of omitting some such foot-rest can be 


E 


seen on the modern monument of the late 
Gene »| Sir Redvers Buller in Winchester 
Cathedral, which, if approached from the east 
end, presents to the eye the upturned soles of 


f military boots, 
e usual animals used for this purpose on 
mediaval tombs were a lion or a dog, and a 
popular tradition exists that the one denotes 
death in battle and the other in bed. This, like 
the other belief that crossed legs indicate a 
Crusader, can be quickly disproved by reference 
to the life history of the persons commemorated. 
The lion came first and remained the favour- 


a pal 


ite for military figures. The hound seems to 
have been introduced rather later as an alterna- 
tive choice. In the case of ladies and priests 
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CK. J. BROWNE, 
(FORD (1460) 


We submitted it to Mr. James Mann, F.S.A., Keeper of the ‘ ; 
ental effigies, whose reply is so circumstantial and well illustrated that we publish it in the form of the following article ——ED.] 


IN CANTERBURY 


By JAMES MANN 


MUZZLED BEAR AND GRIFFIN. 


Wallace Collection and one of the leading authorities on 





BEAUCHAMP, 


EARL OF WARWICK. WARWICK 


an animal was not so necessary, as their feet 
could be draped with their robes, but even so, 
one, or sometimes two, small dogs, with bells 
on their collars, are common on ladies’ monu- 
ments. Instances exist of both ladies and priests 
having lions at their feet, for example Queen 
Eleanor in Westminster Abbey and Bishop 
Hugh de Northwold at Ely. Monumental 
brasses repeated in the flat the conventions of 
the effigies sculptured in the round. There are 
the well-known brasses at Ingham (now lost) 
and Deerhurst, on which the dogs have had 
their names Jakke and Terri commemorated, 
and the less familiar instance in stone of 
Bo at Clifton Reynes. 

Sometimes the animals have been chosen 
for their heraldic associations; Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, has both the muzzled 
bear (Warwick) and griffin (Despenser) at his 
feet. Reginald, Lord Cobham, at Lingfield, has 











EAGLES. BOURCHIER, EARL AND COUNTESS OF 


ESSEX. LITTLE EASTON (1483) 


a reclining Saracen, and there are instances of 
an elephant (Lady Vernon, née Swynfen), fish 
(Essex), eagles (Bourchier), woodhouses (Crom- 
well), woolsacks (Browne, merchant), lamb 
(Abbot William of Colchester in Westminster 
Abbey), ram (Abbot William of Ramsay), and 
hedgehog (Kyrle), etc. Sir Robert Shurland at 
Minster has a squire leading his horse, William 
of Wykeham has three Winchester schqlars 
(Lord Wavell has recently chosen a Winchester 
scholar as one of the supporters of his arms), and 
the de Vere effigy at Hatfield Broad Oak has at 
its feet two mass priests seated with their books. 

The practice was not confined to England 
but was co-terminous with chivalry; lions and 
hounds can (or could) be seen at the feet of 
medieval. effigies in France, the Low Countries, 
Germany, Poland, Scandinavia, Spain, Portugal 
and Italy. The animal at the feet of King 
John at Worcester is certainly a lion. 





WOODHOUSES. LORD CROMWELL. 
TATTERSHALL (1455) 
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THE DRY-STONE-WALLERS OF THE FELLS 


By HENRY BAERLEIN 


HE dry-stone walls of the Lake District, 

which spread like a spider’s web for hundreds 

of miles, have for years excited the wonder 

of wayfarers. And not only of them—“ You’d 
think,’’ said a young dalesman, ‘‘you’d think these 
stanes were as wick as a Herdwick, a cur dog and a 
fox all rolled in one.’’ Some of them weigh a hundred- 
weight and a half. It required something to place 
them in position. 

The fells used to be open land until some enter- 
prising person “‘ grabbed off’’ a portion, as Brait Black, 
the famous huntsman, expressed it when we were 
talking of ‘‘them ancient days.’’ Most of the fell walls 
to-day date back to the enclosures that were made in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. The farmers 
were then enclosing their commons and improving 
them with burning, paring, liming and so forth; by 
1772 the Grasmere fells, as Miss E. M. Ward, the local 
novelist, points out, were noted as already marked 
everywhere by partition walls. Built very largely in 
the interests of sheep farmers, the walls are often being 
allowed to collapse, even in these days of prosperous 
sheep farming—though it must be admitted that the 
wool of the Lakeland sheep is but moderate in quality 
—and in places the conditions are slowly going back to 
the old days of open commons, The reason for this is 
the increased price of labour, of which more anon. 

Many of the walls, formidable in appearance, 
remain. Some of them, rising to eight or nine feet, 
climb the steepest slopes, such as the wall up Nab Scar 
behind Wordsworth’s house at Rydal. So steep and 
bare are some of the grassy slopes which they cross 
that the stones must have been carried up by horse- 
drawn sledges. On the other hand, it often happened 
on the fells that the walls were put up simply in order 
to clear the ground of stones. 

An elderly Lakeland worthy, the stalwart John 
Newton of Ambleside, told me in his stone-mason’s 
yard that these walls need an expert hand, for every 
stone has its proper “‘face’”’ and there is an art in 
building the walls without mortar to withstand wind 
and rain, and to ensure that ice and snow cannot 
form inside, ‘‘The old chaps,” he said, ‘‘would set 
about the job only if stones were up there. Nowadays 
they would ask five times as much and more than 
that. They used to live in a sort of shack while 
building the wall and earn between 12s. and 15s. 
a week,”’ 

The wall-builder, like the thatcher, is dying out and 
those who survive are muchin demand. But the farmers 
do their best to keep the walls in repair themselves. 
 & wall divides: toe Silda, bath ieaging to one MANY OF THE WALLS CLIMB THE STEEPEST SLOPES 


man, “‘it would be rather a job,’’ said John Newton, A section of Armboth Fells above Watendlath 
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DRY-STONE WALLS IN THE LANGDALE VALLEY 
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“for him to keep going to and fro, so he does one 


cide and a neighbour the other side, and when 

they come to a ot the wall where the land 

all belongs to the neighbour they will both go on 

iring it.’ t 

One can sometimes see a man grappling with 

, iron bar to replace a large boulder that, owing 

-ne influence of the frost, has slipped down 

scree, smashing in its descent through birch, 

,ore and mountain ash, to lodge in a wall it 

yroken into. When the Herdwick flock go 

to graze on the sweet grass of the 

ain-sides, the dalesman turns his attention 

repairing of the walls. They are usually 2 ft. 

ft, in thickness. It is only in villages that 

is used, and as for the wire fences there 

. came across at the top of Far Easdale, to 

ie boundary of Westmorland and Cumber- 

nd it lies in an extremely dilapidated 

yn—‘‘ when the weather deals with it,’’ said 
ewton “you have a mess all through.” 


the year 1845 dry-stone walls about 4 ft. 
igh were built for 8s. for 7 yds., this price 
ig the cost of gathering and carting the 


is not quite fair to draw a comparison 
‘n those days and our own time, owing to 
creased cost of living apart altogether from 
Brait Black calls ‘‘all this fancy carrying 
But now, instead of working, as he has 
1 them to do, for 12 or 14 hours a day for 
|, the men work for eight hours and receive 
ps 10s, or 12s. In 1929 a contract for the 
r of some 250 yds. of gaps in a Little 
‘dale boundary! wall was let for £17 10s. 
: the stones weré to hand, 


[t may be asked how the walls affect the 
ot er denizens of the Lake District, the sheep, 
the hounds and the foxes, A south-country sheep 
would stare with amazement at the agility with 
which those of the Lakes, and even the youngest 
of lambs, clamber over the walls. And there 
are gaps in them, about 500 yds. apart, through 
which the sheep can make their way when the 
snow comes. Thus they can reach the lower 
regions without going the full length of the wall. 
Alas! they are not always so clever, for they 
have a tendency to seek refuge under the shelter 
of a wall and there they may be buried under 
a snowdrift. Sheep have been known to remain 


THE RAW MATERIAL FOR DRY-STONE WALLS—WATER- 
WORN STONES BESIDE A LAKE DISTRICT BECK 


(Left) BUILDING MUST BE DONE SO THAT THE WALLS 
WITHSTAND WIND AND RAIN, AND ICE AND SNOW DO 
NOT GET INSIDE 


up to 40 days in the snow and survive that ordeal. In order to protect 
themselves from starving they eat, as a last resource, their own wool. 

As you would expect, the walls do not much incommode the fox, 
whether, as in John Peel’s time, he was of the so-called “greyhound” 
variety, long in the leg and with a grizzle-grey jacket, a wild, shy fellow, 
weighing as much as 20 lb., or the present type, much smaller owing to 
importation from elsewhere and weighing under rather than over 16 lb. 

By the way, there are plenty of them; between 300 and 400 are killed 
by the hounds every year in Lakeland, while guns and traps account for 
many more. They negotiate a wall with the facility of a cat, while hounds 
leap from some distance away and thus may hit the top of a wall 
and fall back. It has been thought that a big hound is more suited to 
jumping high stone walls than a little one, butin practice it has been 
found that a small dog crosses them with greater ease. Occasionally 
our friend Brait Black, whose wiry, small figure is celebrated throughout 
the district, has to bend down so that the short-legged beagle (used, of 
course, after hares, which are not nearly as plentiful as foxes) can be 
helped by taking off from his back, but “plenty of them,’’ he says, 
“take the walls themselves—oh yes, it’s marvellous.”’ 

It happened at Grasmere one winter day that a Herdwick sheep was 
observed to be chasing a cat along one of these walls. With open mouth and 
obvious intent to bite, the sheep leaped after the cat to the top of the wall. 

A friend of mine in that neighbourhood spends a good deal of time 
during the winter months chasing the sheep out of his garden, where they 
make hearty meals off any shrub or plant that strikes their fancy. Their 
appetite appears to be good on account of the exertions they have under- 
gone in climbing over a particularly lofty wall. Live and let live, they seem 
to say, and the grazing on the adjacent hillsides is indeed rather scanty. 

After these examples of animal agility in the Lake District it is 
only right that I should give an instance of the same attribute among 
the humans. In his well-known book Fox Hunting on the Lakeland Fells 
—introduced by no less an authority than Lord Ullswater, ‘the erstwhile 
Speaker and for some years master of one of the fell packs, the Blen- 
cathra—we are told by Mr. Clapham that he has known “‘at least two 
men with wooden legs who regularly follow hounds and would shame 
many a sound person when it comes to travelling on the hills.” 
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the wings in 1765 and 1782 by Sir Robert Taylor 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


250th ANNIVERSARY OF ITS FOUNDATION 


T is historically appropriate that the Bank 
of England completes its two and a half 
centuries in time of war. It was founded 
as a measure to enable democratic Britons 

to finance the struggle against Continental 
tvranny, and for the Englishman of 1694 the 











VIEW 


PERSPECTIVE 

AS BUILT BY SAMPSON. j 

Hall is seen beyond the court and on the site of Sir John 
Houblon’s house, with the office court behind 


OF THE 


BANK IN _ 1737, 
Above the front, the Pay 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


liberties won by the Rebellion and Revolution 
were no less menaced by the power of France 
than ours are by Germany. Indeed the four 
periods of the Bank’s structural extensions are 
linked with epochs of an intensified activity 
caused directly or indirectly by war. The most 
notable of these are, of course, 
: the great extensions by Sir John 
Soane during and after the 
Napoleonic war, and the re- 
construction by Sir Herbert 
Baker during the 1920s and 
30s. The first building, how- 
ever, was not undertaken till 
a generation after the crises 
attending the founding of the 
Bank, makeshift premises hav- 
ing been used meanwhile, in 
accordance with the English 
habit. 

The problem of procuring 
cash for current needs pending 
the collection of taxes had for 
long afflicted successive English 
Governments, and, during the 
reigns of the later Stuarts and 


especially since 1672 when 
Charles II, by closing the 
Exchequer, had_ seized _ the 


deposits of the London gold- 
smiths, the establishment of a 
national bank had been increas- 
ingly pressed by the City. In 
1691 William Paterson, the 
Scottish financier who floated 
the Darien scheme, adumbrated 
a bank whereby the Govern- 
ment deficit, in face of the 
war with France, could be 
met. It was strongly suppor- 
ted by Charles Montagu of the 
Treasury, later created Earl of 
Halifax, who in 1694 introduced 
a Bill to raise a loan of 
£1,200,000, the subscribers to 
which were to be formed into 
a corporation known as The 
Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, and to be 
allowed to treat the loan as 
their capital, the interest on 
which, at 8 per cent., was to 
be secured on taxes. The Bill 


was adopted by Parliament, 
the loan was duly raised, and 
on July 27, 1694, the Company 
was formed, with Sir John 
Houblon as Governor. 





Mercers’ Hall was first used as offices, 
but before the end of the year Grocers’ {iall 
was taken over, probably owing to the influence 
of Houblon. Thirty years later, in 1724, the 
increasing business and importance of the Bank 
which had just survived the South Sea Bubble 
crisis with credit—caused the Directors to feel 
the need for permanent premises. The late 
Governor’s house, lying back from Thread- 
needle Street, near the church of St. Christopher. 
le-Stocks, had, since the early stages, been the 
focus of the Bank’s inner life, and being then 
available, Houblon himself having died some 
time before, was acquired. This house stood on 
the site of the Inner Entrance Hall of the 
present building. So further properties had to be 
acquired to give the site a frontage on Thread- 
needle Street, but by 1732 the first stone of the 
new hall and offices could be laid. 

It is curious that no other recorded build- 
ings can be attributed to George Sampson, the 
architect appointed to carry out the work. The 
contractors were a certain Dunn and Towns- 
hend. The latter is possibly connected with 
William Townesend of Oxford, mason-architect 
of so many University buildings, and it is not 
unlikely that Sampson was also of that walk in 
life, like his successor Robert Taylor. Samp- 
son’s building, with the Palladian elevations of 
the period, consisted in three sections: (1) a 
front with archways to Threadneedle Street, on 
the site of the pre ent entrance, leading through 
to the front court; (2) the main Pay Hall, on 
the site of Houblon’s house, with an engaged 
Corinthian portico, in the pediment of which 
Taylor afterwards carved a figure of Britannia 
—perhaps the original ‘‘Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street,’’ now set up in the Lothbury 
Court—and containing a single large hall for 
the transaction of business; (3) a courtyard 
beyond for offices and vaults. This deep 
narrow site had a distinct bend in it, result- 
ing in the Pay Hall and second court ‘cing 
considerably out of parallel to the Th:ead- 
needle Street front, a distortion perpet ited 
until the recent reconstruction. *Adjoinin the 





front immediately west was St. Christo; \¢t's 
Church. 

By 1765, after the Seven Years’ Wa the 
Directors had acquired all the property * © of 
Sampson’s building up to Bartholomew 1e, 


and, in that year, engaged Robert Tay: 
design additional accommodation. To the ast 
of the Pay Hall he placed a great circular 1¢d 
rotunda modelled on the Pantheon, til] 338 
used as a Stock Exchange. When this a5 
remodelled by Soane, its walls were found © be 
constructed as external walls, suggesting t 
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Taylor had intended it as a circular court, its 
transformation to a hall having apparently 
a modification. Adjoining it he grouped 
op-lit vaulted halls, their construction and 
borrowed from Gibbs’s St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Pields. He enclosed this extension in a 
: arcaded and columned screen, adapting 
design Bramante’s garden front to the 
in. This adjoined the front of Sampson’s 
nilding on the east. Thus the original 
as doubled. At the same time the rectory 
iebe of St. Christopher’s were acquired. 
7 Taylor began ‘to add on this side, to 
st of Sampson’s building, the Court 
and ommittee Rooms overlooking. a Garden 
Cou.. formed out of the churchyard. The 
Cou Room, now reconstructed with its 
adja. at Committee Room elsewhere in the 
bu g, is a magnificent apartment, 32 ft. 
wid. 2 ft. long, and 23 ft. high, with columned 
arc ; at either end, three large Venetian 
wil s looking into the garden, and opposite 
the three noble fireplaces. For the decora- 
tion aylor adopted the fashionable style 
intt ced by Robert Adam a decade pre- 
viou y, of which the ceiling design is now 
refle ed in the specially woven Wilton carpet. 
Cot ted with the Court Room to the north 
wer new parlours and quarters for the 
Go 10rs. 
he Gordon Riots in 1780 raised the possi- 
bili» of the adjoining church tower of St. 
Ch ypher’s, commanding the whole bank, 
hei seized by a mob. Powers were obtained 
for juiring the fabric, and in 1781 Taylor 
cove ed the site with further banking halls 
enc’ sed by a repetition of his earlier, eastern 
scre a. These screen walls, with their miniature 
colinns, pediments and blind arches, sur- 
mounted by balustrades and their plinths filled 
in with massive wrought-iron grilles supporting 
lamp-standards, must have been extremely 
elegant but less impressive than Soane’s, to 
judge by the prints preserved. 
In 1788 Sir Robert Taylor died, and there 
was chosen to succeed him a little-known young 


COURT ROOM, BY SIR ROBERT TAYLOR 


(1768), AS RECONSTRUCTED 


(Left) THREADNEEDLE STREET PORTICO 
Designed by Sir Herbert Baker, with sculptures by Charles 
Wheeler, above Soane’s entrance colonnade 


man destined, through his transformation of the Bank during 
the next 45 years, to be recognised as the most original and 
esoteric figure in English architecture. It is impossible, in 
an article of this type, to trace all the stages in Soane’s 
expansion and alteration of the increasingly complicated 
labyrinth of buildings. Three phases can, however, be dis- 
tinguished. The first, 1788-1800, saw the realisation of the 
Directors’ long-cherished dream of filling the whole island 
site: in 1792 the triangular area bordering Lothbury and 
lying north of the Sampson-Taylor buildings was acquired. 
Two years later Soane short-circuited the arguments on how 
to utilise the area by erecting along its outer limit the first 
section of his famous screen wall, leaving, as became his 
custom, the buildings within it to be planned as need arose. 
The most important of these was Lothbury Court, flanked 
by screens of Corinthian columns and framing a triumphal 
arch, a version of that of Constantine, leading to Bullion 
Court. The wall on Lothbury, with its rounded corners, 
was freely adapted from the circular Temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli. 

It had already been necessary to re-build some of Taylor’s 
work, the timber construction of which was becoming un- 
sound. Notably one of his banking halls was re-designed by 
Soane, who introduced in it his characteristic domed treat- 
ment. Taylor’s vaulted aisle with 16 pillars was replaced by 
a dome, resting on no more than four supports, each of no 
greater area than those they replaced, and much better lit. 
All Taylor’s halls were gradually substituted by others of 
this pattern which, with the various courts and entrances and 
lobbies, constitute a new and vital contribution to English 
classical architecture. 

The second phase, 1800-18, chiefly affected the western 
part of the Bank. It comprised the building of the Princes 
Street wall, the famous Tivoli Corner (1804), for which Soane 
evolved innumerable alternatives, the Governor’s Court with 
its Grecian loggia, and the adjoining Public Drawing Office 
—perhaps the finest of Soane’s halls. In the third phase, 
1818-33, Taylor’s remaining halls were reconstructed to the 
Soane pattern, and in 1823-27 the Threadneedle Street front 





COLLECTORS’ 


“THE WAY TO THE 
SEPULCHRE” 


NCLOSED is a photograph 
iD of a bronze plaque 8} ins. by 
64 ins. (the title, The Way 
to the Sepulchre, is my own), 
signed Justin and probably of 
French origin. I have tried vainly 
to find out how this work of art 
was produced. It has been cast, 
but it is so thin that in places it 
is perforated and parts of the sur- 
round have broken away ; even the 
artist’s signature, incised after cast- 
ing, shows through to the other side. 
One theory is that the original 
was carved in wax and reproduced 
from a plaster mould. The photo- 
graph cannot do justice to the 
delicate beauty of the carving. It is 
not a bas-relief; some of the figures 
stand away from the background 
from } to { of an inch, and being 
undercut could not have been cast 
by any orthodox methods. 

The back of the plaque is just rough cast 
and conforms to the depth of the various figures : 
whatever process was used, risk of failure must 
be ruled out, as very many hours of patient work 
must have been put in by the sculptor. Perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to provide an 
answer.—HEnry B. BAamrorp, Eaton Lodge, 
Doveridge, Derbyshire. 

The author of this bas-relief was Mathieu 
Justin or more correctly Justin Mathieu (1796- 
1864), who exhibited bronze bas-reliefs in the 
Paris Salon between 1846 and 1861. In 1841 
he produced The Genius of France bringing the 
vemains of Napoleon from St. Helena, and in 
1848 St. Louis bearing the Crown of Thorns. Our 
correspondent’s plaque would appear to be a 
companion to. his Christ before the Crucifixion ot 
1847. Without examination it is obviously 


PRESUMED PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS AS A 
BOY, POSSIBLY BY W. H. HUNT 


See question: Portrait of Charles Dickens? 
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A BRONZE PLAQUE BY JUSTIN MATHIEU 1796-1864 


See question: ‘“‘ The Way to the Sepulchre” 


impossible to pronounce on the process made 
use of by the artist. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS? 


I enclose a photograph of a finely executed 
water-colour drawing purporting to be a portrait 
of Charles Dickens when a schoolboy. The only 
evidence of this attribution is the inscription on 
the slate—* Charles Dickens Age 14 ”—and 
the name Dickens inscribed at the back of the 
drawing in what appears to be a contemporary 
handwriting. 

It will be noted that the jug standing on the 
table has an inscribed date of 1846, at which date 
Dickens would have been 34. There is a slight 
indication in the drawing, which does not show 
in the photograph, that the figure 4 on the jug 
may have originally. been 2 and the alteration 

made either by the artist 
or subsequently, and in 
1826 Dickens would 
have been 14. 


It does not appear, 
however, that, as a boy, 
Dickens had much 
school education, al- 
though he received some 
instruction from a 
Baptist minister. The 
antique chair and table 
would not have been 
found in a school of that 
period such as Dickens 
might have attended. 
The drawing and col- 
ouring are quite masterly 
in execution, the full 
merit of which does not 
appear of course in the 


photograph. 
Apart from the 


attribution as to the sub- 
ject of the portrait, I 
should be grateful if the 
name of the artist could 
be suggested. The names 
of Mulready and W. H. 
Hunt have been men- 
tioned, but, whoever he 
was, he was a great 
water-colour portraitist, 
the execution of the 
hands and the modelling 
of the face and head 
being masterly.—CyRiL 
DrumMmonpbD, Cadland 
Cottage, Fawley, 
Southampton. 
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QUESTIONS 


About 1824 Dickens was sent 
to Mr. Jones’s Academy, Hamp- 
stead Road, till 1826, when he 
went to Mr. Dawson’s, Henrietta 
Street, Brunswick Square. The 
date of the painting’ is much more 
likely to be 1846 than 1826, anq 
the suggestion of W. H. Hunt 
(1790-1864) as the artist has much 
to commend it. Mr. C. K. Adims 
of the National Portrait Ga] 
to whom the photograph has 
submitted, points out that 
boy does not look as old as 14 
costume appears later than | 
and-in that year Dickens’s 
cumstances scarcely warrant 
portrait of him being painte 
that age. There is no auth 
portrait of Dickens known b: 
early manhood, and boys’ featu:s 
are rarely sufficiently develo) 
for comparison to be made 
tween them and adult portra 


AN 18theCENTURY MED 


I wonder if you or any of 
readers could tell me the origin of the med: 
which I enclose rubbings. On one side the fi 
of a naked man is being garroted, whi 
religious-looking figure holds a book on wi 
are the letters B.V.L.L.0. Round the coi: 
printed TANT VM. RELLIGIO. POTVIT. On 
other side a person of obvious high rank (| 
and shoulders) is 
also being § gar- 
roted, the two 
hands being shown 
tightening the rope. 
The wording on 
this side is MORI- 
ENDO. RESTIT VIT. 
E. GODFREY and 
(small _ printing) 
MILTON F. Round 
the outer edge of 
the disc is the fol- 
lowing : CERVICE. 
FRACTA. FIDEM. 
SVSTV LIT. ATLAS. 
xXNS. 1678.— 
C. A. Lockwoop, 
15, Wellington 
Court, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1. 

This medal 
is a copy of the 
well-known medal 
commemorative 
of the murder of 
Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, the Lon- 
don magistrate, 
an «61678, at 
the time of the 
Popish Plot. The 
cutter of the matrix was John Milton, working 
from circa 1760 to 1802, medallist to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George IV. He died i 
February, 1805. 


RUBBINGS OF A MEDAL 

COMMEMORATING THE 

MURDER OF SIR ED- 

MUNDBURY GODFREY, 

LONDON MAGISTRATE, 
IN 1678 


See question: An 18th-century Medal 


NEEDLEWORK PICTURES ON PAE 


I recently purchased two needlework { 
pictures—worked not, as usual, on a silk 
ground, but on a parchment-tinted thick ) 
They are exceptionally fine examples of 1 
work, filo-floss silk being used and 
unusual flowers, one of them a sunflower 


Can any of your readers tell me if a 


background is uncommon or not? 
pictures measure 12 ins. by 9} ins.—! 
Mount TEmptLeE, Parish’s House, Tims 
Somerset. 


Needlework pictures on a backing of | 
are extremely rare. We have met instan 
late 18th-century work on soft silks (floss 














and that is probably the reason for the choice 
of ground, as the material would be drawn 
through it more smoothly than through canvas. 
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like the ancestor of our present-day “ cut- 
throat’? The handle is made of wood, oak I 
think, with a metal end where the blade fits. 
When closed the cutting edge fits into a groove as 
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t EARLY SHAVING-MIRRORS I have illustrated. The blade itself is about 
| have during the past few years seen only one-eighth of an inch thick at the base and has a 
: one s_ wving-mirror which could be dated, with trade mark as drawn; otherwise there is no 
‘ reasonable assur- maker’s name. I found it many years ago among 
. ance, earlier than some odds and ends belonging to a great-uncle 
1 1775, namely of mine who lived in Scotland, so perhaps the 
t this Queen Anne razor was originally made there. The handle is 
h example. It is of very dark in colour and turned at the top. Could 
S walnut, and the it be Jacobean?—P. R. G. Bucnanan, Mill 
; mirror slides on House, Stetchworth, Cambridgeshire. 
e the standard on Without personal examination it is very 
C that it is adjust-  aittcult to suggest either the date or the 
, able for height. nationality of the razor. European razors are 
- There is a narrow _ almost invariably long in the blade, and of 
a drawer for razors. approximately the present shape—for example 
t When were small — the so-called razor of St. Pierre de Luxembourg 
c mirrors, distinct in the museum of Avignon, which dates from 
e from toilet mirrors the first years of the fifteenth century, if not 
S . earlier. A lot depends on the nature of the 
d and intended wood of the Hoes. oy but these short-bladed 
es specially for shav- aia ten 1 . EERGe 
: 4 generally Oriental, and only recently 
ing, first tntro- 4 very similar example was shown to us which 
duced?—J. D. U. had been brought back from China just over 
W., Kennington, five years ago. 
r Berkshire. 
if It is quite CLEANING PAPIER MACHE 
e correct that look- I own a few pieces of papier mache, in 
a ing-glasses spe- particular a combined desk and games table with 
h cially designed for @ drawer containing pearl sewing and embroidery 
Is use when shaving eee ‘ie : - 
. fittings. In addition to pearl inlay and elaborate 
e were seldom made Z j : . 
7 previous to 1775. bronzing it has a picture of Warwick Castle 
' After this date, most identical with that shown on the chair- 
however, a piece back illustrated in your issue of April 28. Could 
of furniture, you date this for me? And what is the best way 
which Sheraton of cleaning papier mache ?—CHARLTON MILNEs, 
calls a shaving 57, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 
. table, became mae : 
: popular, judging [his combined desk, workbox and games 
SHAVING-GLASS ON by examples of it table was made by Jennens and Bettridge in 
POLE SCREEN, POS- that are extant. Birmingham about 1845. 
SIBLYANADAPTATION It has a hinged The best way to restore papier maché to its 
See question: Early Shaving-Mirrors top, enclosing a_ original brilliant lustre is to wash carefully with 
basin with com- a trace of soap on a damp cloth. A dirty brown 
partments for soap and other toilet accessories deposit will be removed. Dry immediately. 
and at the back is a looking-glass, which could Now smear all over with a little good furniture 
: be drawn up on a ratchet and at the same time cream—not furniture polish—using the finger- 
swings on pivots. tips, spread widely out. Then polish immediately 
In the eighteenth century and earlier it with a very soft duster or clean soft chamois. 
would appear to have been customary for the Papier m&ché which is exceptionsity Guty 
nobility and gentry to be shaved by barber or 7 be cleaned with a paste o f wheat flour 
valet (Pepys made two attempts at shaving him- and olive oil. Apply with soft flannel or old 
self but gave it up and had his barber call upon 
him) and in support of this we have the large number 
of shaving-chairs and shaving-bowls that are extant. 
Neither of these articles would be necessary if one 
' shaved oneself. 
é The glass supported on a pole fire-screen stand 
illustrated is, in our opinion an adaptation; and if 
LL the mirror and stand were originally made to go with 
1E each other, then it must have been made according 
D- to a customer’s instructions, for it certainly could 
Le not be called a properly designed shaving glass from a 
E, furniture-maker’s point of view. 
os A NORTHUMBRIAN SPORTSMAN 
ng The oil painting is approximately 28 ins. by 
ce 24 ins. Purchased about 25 years ago in Cumber- 
in land, it is believed to be the portrait of a Northumbrian. 
Can you trace the artist and name of the sitter?— 
R F. 1). Towne (Lt.-Col.), The East House, Great 
Smesion, Northallerton, Yorkshire. 
yer lifficult question, and we are unable to suggest 
ke the 'ontity of the portrait. Possibly a knowledge- 
er. able \orthumbrian could. The hounds are harriers. 
lee The ‘andscape is very much in the manner of 
- Jam. \Ward (cf. his Ralph Lambton). The man might 
almc have been painted by Ben Marshall, but the 
ren g of the horse is much inferior to the work 
er of ¢ ' of these artists, and is almost certainly by 
he som re obscure painter. The whole might be the 
DY wor Martin Theodore Ward, a son (?) of James 
cy; sg yca 1810-20, but a definite opinion cannot 
De f without seeing the original. 
Jer AN ~D RAZOR 
of ‘ 
k) oi d you tell me the age of this old razor, A SPORTING PORTRAIT 














thought might interest readers, as it looks 








AN UNCOMMON RAZOR, PROBABLY OF 
CHINESE ORIGIN 


See question: An Old Razor 


linen, rubbing hard with a circular movement. 
Wipe off and polish with a soft duster. 

Never in any circumstances use hot water. 
It destroys polish and removes gilding. 


PINTADO 


Can you tell me what “ pintado” means 
as applied to the decoration of a room ?— 
STUDENT, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


e 


Pintado is a printed cotton, imported from 
the East Indies. In 1665 Evelyn writes that 
he supped at Lady Mordaunt’s “‘where was a 
room hung with pintado, full of figures great 
and small, prettily representing sundry trades 
and occupations of the Indians.” 


Questions intended for these pages should 
be forwarded to the Editor, CouNTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. In no case should 
originals be sent; nor can any valuation be made. 





WHICH WAITS IDENTIFICATION 


See question: A Northumbrian Sportsman 
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THE ROMANCE OF RARE HAWK MOTHS |: 


€ 






1.—(Left). STRIPED HAWK 
MOTH, THE SIGHT OF 
WHICH EXCITES AN 
ENTOMOLOGIST 


2.—(Right). THE MARKINGS 
WHICH GIVE THE STRIPED 
HAWK MOTH ITS NAME 














3.—( Below). THE RAREST OF 
RESIDENT HAWK MOTHS— 
THE PINE HAWK 









HE sight of a striped hawk moth 
(Figs. 1 and 2) hovering before a 
clump of pink valerian in the dusk 
of a summer’s eve, stirs the heart of 
an entomologist and he catches his breath for 
fear of frightening this shy, rare moth. His 
feelings are comparable to those of a botanist 
who comes unexpectedly upon an uncommon 
wild orchid, or an ornithologist who glimpses 
a bird whose flight and plumage are unfamiliar. 

It is not generally realised how seldom the 
rarer of our migrant hawk moths visit these 
islands. There are, for instance, few authentic 
records of that superb insect Nerii, the oleander 
hawk. Before the war lighthouse-keepers used 
to be asked to look out for this hawk moth and 
other migrant insects and birds, and occasion- 
ally one would be found either battered to 
death or exhausted after its efforts to reach the 
light of the beacon that had enticed it from 
its northerly course. 

Although last year will go down in entomo- 
logical history as the most remarkable one ever 
known for migrant hawk moths, only one Nerii 
was recorded, and this was found at Cambridge 
in June. About the end of May the striped 
hawks began to arrive all along our south-west 





4.—THE GREY MIGRANT—THE 
CONVOLVULUS 














coastline. They must have crossed the Channel 
during the night, as they never fly at all in 
daylight, and nobody saw them arrive. But 
the news of their arrival soon spread like wild- 
fire among entomologists, when they were first 
seen feeding from flowers at dusk in gardens 
along the coast of Devon and Cornwall. 
Altogether nearly 600 Livornica were 
officially recorded last summer, and when you 
consider that previous to this, between 1824 
and 1941, only 698 had been reported to the 
scientific journals, it will be realised what a 
memorable moth year 1943 was to all enthusi- 
asts. Many of the migrant females laid eggs, 
and a partial second brood was seen in southern 
England in late August and early September. 
Both the convolvulus (Fig. 4) and the 
death’s head (Fig. 5) are migrant hawk moths, 
although it can easily be understood why the 
latter is usually thought of as a resident. But 
this giant moth, with a wing span of nearly 
6 ins. and a body as big as a vole, must soar 
by night across half the Continent of Europe 
and cross the North Sea or English Channel 
before it can find sanctuary among the potato 
plants of field and allotment, where gaudy 
caterpillars are so often discovered at 





5.—DEATH’S HEAD MOTH WITH THE 6.—ELEPHANT HAWK \ ‘14, 
CHARACTERISTIC SKULL MARKINGS FAMILIAR IN JUNE 
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harvesting. Convoluult invaded our 
shores last year from the south-west 
and the north-east. Quite a number 
of these large grey. hawk-like moths 
were netted in coastal districts of 
South Devonin June last summer, and 
others were seen near Scarborough. 
Again breeding must have taken place, 
as pe ‘ect specimens were seen In at 
least one district in Devon in the late 
sigh ong the resident hawks, the 
pine wk is undoubtedly our rarest 
it is in fact so local that it 


vb jet with only in three counties 
in So ‘mm England, in Dorset, Hamp- 
shire. d Sussex, and in parts of East 
Angli Resting by day on the trunk 


of a ytch {pine it would not be 
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7. — (Above) THE EYED 
HAWK ON A_ LARCH 
TWIG. 


8.—(Left). COMMON POPLAR 
. HAWK 


9.—(Righ). THE LARGEST 
BRITISH SPECIES — THE 
PRIVET HAWK 


PILGRIMAGE @ 4 oof commentary 


| is possible to have too much even of a 

good thing, and I am conscious that I have 

twice lately written about St. Andrews. 

Nevertheless I must say something about 
it yet again, if only out of gratitude for a letter 
I have received. This is signed by eight naval 
officers who, their ship having come to a port 
reasonably near ‘to the sacred spot, set out there 
on a pilgrimage and kindly wrote afterwards 
to tell me about it. They seem to have had a 
good and amusing time and enjoyed their: two 
four-ball matches (I wish they had not called 
them ‘‘four-ball foursomes’’) in a spirit at once 
reverent and cheerful. Of those two parties of 
four one spied a cab at Leuchars—surely a rare 
piece of good fortune—and rattled away in it, 
while the other came in by the slower and more 
traditional method of the train and so had the 
traditional and never-to-be-forgotten first view 
from the curving train. 


* *& * 


Like the three jovial huntsmen, they had 
various adventures, for one sliced on to the 
beach from the first tee, another fluffed into 
the burn, a third ‘“‘contemptuous of Strath and 
the Hill played a perfect cut-up spoon shot into 
the wind”’ at the High hole in and consummated 
it by holing his putt for two. One who had not 
played there for 20 years, went round under 80, 
and if he has been so long a golfer I am wonder- 
ing whether he be an Admiral of whom I am 
hot writing with sufficient respect. I am further 
told that from the twelfth tee (whence the land 
looks so innocent and is really a very mine- 
field of bunkers) he scorned to take either the 
tight or the left hand line, but went straight 
for the green and was caught in the little bunker 
which waits for such hubristic persons. Two 


‘founds were played before they departed, at 
once s.| and happy, and if one or two balls from 
Mr. Forgan’s shop “scarcely past their first 
youth vere left in the whins, nothing is quite 
Perfec: in this world. 

l. account of their excursion, given under 
the has and seals of the whole eight of them, 
Was mt reviving to the spirits and excited in 
mg t no intolerable envy, since I had been 
0 St 


.drews so lately myself. Rather did it 
me pleasantly sentimental if regret- 
sue memories of my own pilgrimages, 


arouse 
tably 


* it.”? 


those first visits to great golf courses which can 
never wholly fade. Some stand out with remark- 
able clearness and others which ought to be 
equally memorable have grown by comparison 
dim. Why for instance do I recall most vividly 
my first round at Sandwich, whereas the first at 
St. Andrews, which came later, has clean gone? 
I do not know, but so it is. I can almost feel 
the sea breeze blowing so freshly after the long, 
slow, stuffy journey, with an interlude of ham 
sandwiches eaten on Minster platform. I can 
see the moderately fashionable blue suit in 
which I played (being in far too great a hurry 
to change) and the pale yellow head of a par- 
ticular driver. I know that I went round in 85 
—possibly an approximation but I hope not— 
which was deemed no bad score with a gutty 
in those far-off days. The details are gone, 
which is a good thing for the reader, or I might 
inflict them on him with no more mercy than 
for the brute beasts, but the feeling of the round 
survives and always will. 


* & * 


Try as I will, on the other hand, the first 
round at St. Andrews has clean gone, but again 
the feeling of one or two shots from that.visit 
come back so poignantly that the pleasure is 
almost pain. I am on the edge of the road at 
the home hole and a little short of the green 
in my first game with Mr. Edward Blackwell; in 
itself an occasion to be marked with a white 
stone. Mr. Blackwell is dormy one, but I take 
a putting cleek to play some sort of scuffling 
shot an| by a thousand to one chance the ball 
goes into the hole for a three, and the match is 
halved. My opponent’s caddie in the indigna- 
tion of the moment exclaims loudly ‘‘ He topped 
I am rather indignant with him at the 
moment, but now, taking a more impartial 
view after six and forty years, I incline to think 
that he may have been right: There is another 
shot acutely remembered, played against that 
famous stalwart of the St. Andrews Club Mr. 
Willie Greig, who was kind enough to give me 
a game. It is a shot that could scarcely have 
been played save by the blissfully ignorant, for 
it is a full iron shot pitched right up to the pin 
on to the hard, keen green of the seventeenth 
hole. The ball miraculously remains there and 
does not run over on to the road, as perhaps it 
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noticed by anyone but an entomologist 
who was seeking it, so perfectly do 
the colour and markings on its wings 
tone in with its natural surroundings. 

One should not overlook the three- 
day flying hawk moths, the small and 
the broad bordered bee hawks, and 
the pretty little humming-bird hawk. 
The two former have a superficial 
resemblance to bumble bees, but 
the humming-bird hawk is so like the 
tiny exotic bird after which it has 
been named, with brilliant eye, and 
outspread parti-coloured tail, hovering 
before the nectar-filled flowers, that 
it is not surprising many people have 
been deceived into thinking it really 
was a bird and not just another hawk 
moth ! 





by BERNARD DARWIN 


deserved to do. It is a great advantage some- 
times not to know any better. 

Troon, my first Scottish course, I remember 
clearly down to the particular putter I was 
using and the particular attitude—ugly but on 
that day effective—which I adopted with it. 
Prestwick, visited on the following day, is vague 
and dim. So I might go on being abominably 
egotistic, but I will refrain and come to Hoylake. 
Here was a pilgrimage indeed, for it was at the 
time of the Amateur Championship, in which 
I had a brief career. My memories of it are not 
personal ones, but rather of the great men whom 
I there saw, many of them for the first time. 
I suppose that when the really pious pilgrim 
goes to Stratford-on-Avon he says to himself: 
“In these very streets the infant Shakespeare 
trudged to school with his satchel on his back. 
Dear me!”’ and that was the frame of mind in 
which I first went to Hoylake. At any moment 
one might meet Jack Graham walking to the 
station to take the train into his business in 
Liverpool, or see John Ball feeding his chickens 
at the Royal. My head was full of such expec- 
tant visions and when f really did see Harold 
Hilton in his white shoes practising spoon shots 
up and down the Field I sang Nunc Dimittis in 
my heart. I shall never visit Hoylake again, 
as I humbly hope I may do often, without seeing 
in my mind’s eye those three illustrious shades. 


* * * 


That is the true spirit of pilgrimage and so 
it is, I think, almost essential that the pilgrim 
should be young and capable of hero-worship 
to any extent. I am afraid that if I were taken 
to-day to the home course of the greatest of 
modern heroes I should be in a state of relative 
and shameful tranquillity. I could not conjure 
up from the past the feelings with which I went 
from Whitby to Ganton, the home of Harry 
Vardon, and saw him—in trousers and not, as 
ever afterwards, in knickerbockers—drive his 
ball from the first tee. Romford, though a good 
course, is hardly a romantic place, but a halo 
of romance surrounds it for me, since I went 
there to play my first game with Braid. The 
spring-time is best and these joys can never 
be quite recaptured in later life. I happen to 
be writing these words at Cambridge, and to 
its neighbourhood belong two of those first 
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sights of heroic figures. To Worlington belongs, spirit. In England there is none which could 
J. H. Taylor, who has come there for a match 
To Royston 
Kirkaldy, hugging the fire in a small hut on the 
windy stretches of the heath, growling and in 
the worst of tempers because there is no one 


against Jack White. 


to play with and nothing to do. 


I am afraid my days of pilgrimage are over, 
though there are many good courses that I have 
I can think of four which I should 
still see with something of the true pilgrim 


not seen. 
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quite evoke it, but there are three in Scotland, 
Dornoch, Machrihanish and Islay, and one in 
Ireland, Portrush. They constitute the four 
most obviously disgraceful gaps in an otherwise 
reasonably good education. Dornoch seems the 
best adapted to a worshipful purpose. “‘Here,”’ 
I should muse, “the infant Roger once super- 
vised with an elder brother’s condescension the 
first attempts wf a toddling Joyce. Here the 
rather older Ernest laid the foundations of 
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future greatness.’ 
then there came a violent rainstorm which 
washed out the first day of the Open Cham, 
ship at St. Andrews and set all my plans at 
naught. That was the only time when I wa 
glad to spend one more day at St. Andrews 
I hope that my eight naval officers may be able 
to go there again soon and for more tha: 
day, and that then—O, almost impossibly h 
vision !—they may be able to get brand 


, 


I was going there once, and 
vion- 
S not 


one 


‘ippy 
i-new 


golf balls to play with and hit them out of sight. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHURCHES OF 
NAPLES 


IR,—Another beautiful 14th-cen- 

tury church first built for the 
Franciscans (friars in this case, not 
nuns) hasa “‘two-storey’’ arrangement 
not unlike that at Sta. Maria di Donna 
Regina at Naples mentioned in your 
splendid article on July 14. At St. 
Catherine’s, Lubeck, which seems from 
aerial photographs to have escaped the 
all too obvious fate of the cathedral and 
the Marienkirche, the church is cruci- 
form, with nave, transepts, and choir 
as in a monks’ church, and the friars’ 
choir in the eastern limb is raised up 
about 20 ft. above the floor level of 
the rest of the church on a double row 
of arches, with a groined vault, open 
at the west end to the rest of the 
church, which in 1938 was a museum 
of Hanseatic art. The effect is that 
of an Eastern crypt, but not below 
the main floor level as in most 
churches. It is hard to see what func- 
tion this lower church performed, 
unless public masses were said there, 
with the friars’ masses and choir above, 
and the nave wholly given over to 
preaching. 

I am glad to see from your some- 
what slight reference that San Do- 
menico Maggiore at Naples has 
escaped lightly. For all the hideous 
19th-century polychrome, it is a 
splendid church, still occupied by the 
Dominicans. ‘Like the other Angevin 
churches it has several beautiful medi- 
zval and later monuments, and the 
pre-Angevin portions of it must have 
been familiar to St. Thomas Aquinas 
when he was an inmate.—B. D. G. 
LitTLE, 10, Brock Street, Bath. 


THE VALUE OF 
PASTEURISATION 


From the Earl of Portsmouth, 
S1r,—Your issue of July 7 is as usual 
so full of good and sound reading, 
from Colonel Buzzard’s fascinating 
article on bees to Lord Warwick’s 
eminently sane correspondence on 
fertilisers, that one feels it almost 
churlish to criticise; but it is hard to 
pass your note on the leader page 
about support for pasteurisation 
without comment, because it is so 
typical of the danger of taking the 
pontifical statements of scientism for 
the accurate judgment of genuine 
science. 

Every age would seem to have 
to worship some form of devil; our 
devil is the microbe, a superstition 
often more benighted than our ances- 
tors’ healthier belief in Satan. 

You state that there is impressive 
support for the advocates of pasteur- 
ising milk, because in 10 years there 
have been 408 milk-borne outbreaks 
of disease in the U.S.A., involving 
about 16,000 cases and 213 deaths. 
Now, if you were talking about this 
occurring among the population of 
Tunbridge Wells, it might be im- 
pressive, but when we consider it in 
relation to the 130 odd millions 
resident in the U.S.A., who drink 
more milk per head than almost any 
other country in the world, one 
wonders just exactly where the sense 
of proportion comes in; an average 
of two deaths each year among nearly 
13 million people from drinking milk. 
About 213, if my memory serves me 
right, were regularly killed every week 
by motor cars in that country up to 
1941; a death-rate 500 times as great. 


If- one could do some research 
work into the number of people dying 
through having drunk pasteurised 
milk which has become toxic (which 
raw milk can hardly ever do) it would 
be interesting. It would also be inter- 
esting to know the number of deaths 
by people contracting tuLercalosis 
from pet cats, or in that country dying 
of rabies from dogs. To the best of 
my knowledge there is no proposal 
compulsorily to put down either of 
these two domestic pets, which may 
be so much more dangerous to human 
life. Incidentally, only an eclectic few 
wish to do away with motor manu- 
facturers. — PoRTSMOUTH, Farleigh 
House, Farleigh Wallop, Basingstoke, 
Hambshire. 

[We are afraid we cannot follow 
Lord Portsmouth’s distinction, in this 
connection, between ‘‘the pontifical 
statements of scientism’’ and “the 
accurate judgment of genuine science.”’ 
Every scientific body in this country 
qualified to express an opinion supports 
pasteurisation. To their testimony is 
now added that of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. If Lord Portsmouth 
is not impressed by this weight of 
evidence that is his affair—Ep.] 


A NIGHTINGALE IN 
NORMANDY 
Sir,—A few days ago a terrific barrage 
of machine-gun fire was being laid 
down close by and died away in occa- 
sional bursts. In an elm tree above, 
a nightingale answered each of these 
short bursts, singing and trilling “‘in 
such an ecstasy.’’ Surely no songster 
ever replied to such a mate: “here, 
where men sit and hear each other 
groan.’’—Lioyp PontTinc, B.W.E.F. 


PAID FOR 


See letter: 


ROUEN CATHEDRAL 


Srr,—Rouen Cathedral (now reported 
to be seriously damaged) had ‘indi- 
vidual features of surpassing beauty. 
The Tour:de Beurre (see accom- 
panying photograph) was of special 
interest to visitors, not only because 
of its beauty, but also because it 
recalls the intimate relationship be- 
tween town and country in medieval 
times. Its name commemorates the 
fact that it was largely paid for by 
the sale of butter given by the farming 


folk of the surrounding countryside. 

I took the photograph from the 
top of the central steel spire which for 
some obscure reason was added to the 
cathedral in the nineteenth century. 
—C. B. FREEMAN, Radcliffe-on-Trent, 
Nottingham. 


FLIES 


Srr,—Your contributor, J. T., asks in 
CounTRY LIFE of July 14, in his 
article A Battle with Flies, ‘‘Can’t 
scientists do something for us about 
the fly?” 

Yes, they can and they have. 

Hang up a bunch of stinging 
nettles in a room and the fly pest is 
much reduced. 

To prevent flies, etc., biting me 
in the forests I dab the exposed skin, 
such as arms, neck and face, with 
diluted disinfectant, and for festered 
bites I bathe with diluted disinfectant 
and then bandage.—A. G. WADE, 
(Major), Ash Cottage,: Bentley, Hamp- 
shire. 


IRIS STYLOSA 


S1r,—In June I pick out all withered 
leaves of iris stylosa; also cut down 
to 12 ins. I have a large number of 
blooms all winter. I cut all my iris 
leaves, too, about half way down.— 
A., Winchester. 


Sir,—In Country Lire, July 14, 
Major R. H. Heath asks when and 
how hard to cut back the foliage of 
iris stylosa after flowering. Miss V. 
Sackville-West in her charming book 
Some Flowers says: 


Remember that it needs all the 
sun it can get; so avoid growing 
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BY BUTTER 
Rouen Cathedral 


tall plants in front of it, and even 
cut back its own leaves in May or 
early June to allow the ripening 
sun to reach the heart of the clump. 


I had been trying to grow iris stylosa 
very unsuccessfully for some years, 
so took this advice, and cut my plants 
‘to within a few inches of the ground. 
Result : no flowers for two years, for 
the last few years, a wonderful wealth 
of bloom. 


I never touch the plants now, 
not even to take out dead leaves. I 


have them planted by themsel 
a very dry south-east border 
house, with a yellow jasmine 
wall as background. A_ bu 
chimney-breast protects them 
the north and they are simply gk 
Miss Sackville - West su 
giving them old mortar rubbish: 
love lime. If you need to move 
they should be moved in Septe; 
in large clumps and not ‘pull 
pieces.—A. E, Puiiuips, Vrondeg 
neay Wrexham, Denbighshire. 


A HERON FISHING 


S1r,—-The incident reported in 
issues of February 11 and Mare 17 
is certainly unusual but not un jue, 
as I once saw the same thing ha> jen. 
I was camping on an inlet on the 
Hebridean island of Vatersay ii the 
early ’90s. The opposite shore, «out 
150 yds. away, was rocky, falling into 
deep water. A party of herons used 
to spend much of the day on these 
rocks just preening and killing time. 
I was watching them one morning 
when one suddenly made a floundering 
sort of jump on to the water quite a 
way from the rocks and, with much 
flapping, turned round and regained 
his perch. I cannot say that I actually 
saw a fish but my impression was that 
he was definitely making a pass at one, 
as he wasn’t being hustled by any of 
the others.—JoHN Sowersy, Tata 
Creek, E. Kootenay, B.C. 


DIABETES IN DOGS 


Sir,—I have just lost a dachshund 
from diabetes. This seems to be a 
very uncommon disease in dogs and 
I should much like to know if any of 
your readers have known it. It was 
so difficult to find the exact amount 
of insulin to give her. 

I have had this breed for 55 years 
but have never had this trouble 
before. She was 10 years old, and 
had had the disease about nine 
months.—M. K. PENRICcE, Burley, 
Hampshire. 


INKPOT PATH 


Sir,—The front-garden path of 3, 
Church Cottages, The: Ridgeway, Mill 
Hill, Middlesex, is composed of 670 
inverted ink bottles on a foundation 
of cement—those so-called stone 
(really earthenware) bottles that were 
more familiar than their glass suc- 
cessors 50 years ago. 

Except for a few renewals the 
bottles have lasted since they were 
laid—more than 65 years: they are 
giving good service now. They are 
said to have been the unwanted 
“empties” of Mill Hill School, which 
is right opposite. : 

Incidentally the householder, Miss 
E. Walker, is proud not only of her 
path but of her post—that c! clerk 
and verger of St. Paul’s Church, which 
she has held for 23 years and iv. which 
she succeeded her father, whose work 
for the same church in one c- other 
capacity lasted 55 years. 

In this record one detects 
of village traditions. Well, t 
of Mill Hill, the Ridgeway, is a 
it has a rustic grace that 2 
“N.W.” has not destroyed. It: 
not only attracted a famous | 
Peter Collinson, but was enri’ 
perpetuity by this friend of L: 
for he planted many trees in - 
and even to-day his garden, hi 
paradise,’ is well cared for 
biographer N. G. Brett-Jame 
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in The Life of Peter Collinson and The 
Story of Hendon). Many estates are 
the finer for the attentions of Collin- 
son, who was responsible for intro- 
ducing 170 or more plants into 
England.—A. G. CLARKE, 23, Parkside, 


Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


KLE® AND HIS MASTER 
Srr,—-! enclose a copy of a letter from 
my who is a captain of a Halifax 
poml-: based with the C.M.F. 

, Sunday, April 23, I went into 
an y town for the purpose of 
secu a young kestrel which I 
wis . rear. Kestrels in this town 
are common and I soon found a 
nut f nests in old buildings. 
Hi before I could reach them 
I 1 a bunch of Italian brats 
(so 1e, I could have murdered 
the ming up the street with a 
kest le, hanging by its wing-tips 
fro ibby hand. I immediately 
too { them, at a price, for I was 
in wn, and scuttled them off 
wit y threats. I then examined 





BURNING 


easy. By Saturday, May 6, I found 
there was complete union of the bone, 
and Klee looking very fit and happy. 
I just hoped that no bone disease had 
set in to foul my plans. However, 
Klee now began to exercise his weak 
wing, and by the 8th could raise 
wing, splint and all above his head. 
On May 10, I took off the splint and 
let him preen the loose feathers; on 
with it again after half an hour, and I 
repeated this same procedure for an 
hour on the I1lth. Klee was very 
excited when I made him flap his 
wings for the first time. This wrought 
the required change and he was soon 
doing short flips from the tent to the 
near-by olives and back. 

“On the 12th I was visiting a few 
magpies’ nests among the olives with 
Klee on my shoulder, when I decided 
to look up a pair of tall pine trees, 
standing very out of place in the 
grove. There was an old magpie’s nest 
in one pine, so I decided to investigate, 
because I had already seen a long- 
eared owl at the nest. I found a brood 
of downy, long-eared owlets, five in 


KELP ON NORTH RONALDSHAY 


See letter: Sheep and Seaweed 


the kestrel, and found that his right 
wing had a nasty gash, due to a com- 
pound fracture of the fore-arm. 
However, I wrapped him in a news- 
paper, and set off back to camp where 
I soon cut out a splint from cardboard 
and fixed it on the wing after setting 
the bone. 

“He was very sick and feverish, 
so I tucked him away till evening, 
when I managed to force some fresh 
meat down to the crop. He still 
could not stand, but was on his feet 
by morning, when I gave him a good 
feed of meat. As the days wore on I 


made him a roost-box and he gradu- 
ally recovered from his shock. He 
was in complete maturity, about a 
year old, and with a beautiful slate- 
blue head, and patches of the same 
colour on his wings. So far I hadn’t 


let him roam far, but I took him out 
on my shoulder among the water 
meadows where he cried at the 
passing kestrels hunting for lizards. 
Lizards, too, I made part of his diet, 
and he used to eat three or four at a 
sittin The first two, according to 


size, went down whole, and the 
remainder he tore in the usual manner, 
feet round and holding the prey, then 
down with the cruel beak, gashing 
chunks from the carcass. One day he 
ate n lizards, so I was hard 
Pressed catching them for my hawk ! 
[ varied the food so that he had meat, 
lizard and a beetle now and then. I 
regre ) Say a nest of Mess mice, 
Six j umber, were devoured with 
evidi lclight at the delicacy. 

‘' 10 days I took off Klee’s 
splint found the bone uniting satis- 
facto The M.O. on passing, looked 
“a ‘ ‘ent, was much interested in 
best edings, and wished me the 
carrie « with my patient. I then 
mo with the job of replacing 


adhe § up the splint with 
KI : ape. I had now been giving 
oo > hand, and he found great 
a iimbing up to the tent top, 
m3 .- hours and just taking things 





all. Now, in every brood there is a 
weakling and in this one there hap- 
pened to be two about half the size 
of their brothers and sisters. I lowered 
them down the tree, and made off 
through the olives back to camp. 
Klee, who had been with me all the 
time, was very indignant towards the 
young long-ears and showed his anger 
by openly screeching at them. Klee 
roosted in the same hutch as the owls 
that night, but I partitioned him off. 

““Next morning, Klee was strong 
and I could see he wanted to be 
off. He sat on the tent top preening, 
came down to the ground to dust 
himself, then back to the tent till 
10.30 a.m. He was ready now, and 
with a few wing-beats he rose, jerkily 
at first, but gaining, then up, up as 
the wind bore him above the trees, 
once round the tent, and then it was 
‘Good-bye, Klee, and good luck to 
you.’ We stood in a group watch- 
ing him diminish, high up in the 
heavens, a speck and then—gone. 
I was glad I could help him gain the 
wild again. Now to the owlets, gaping 
for food in the box. It may mean the 
entire brood will fly, instead of perhaps 
one or two starved young ones in 
the nest.” 

My son was a keen natural history 
student at school, and since he joined 
the R.A.F. three years ago has con- 
tinued this study. In this way he 
seems to lead two strangely different 
lives: one as the pilot of a night 
bomber, and the other as a student of 
nature during the day.—C. J. HALtt, 
Great Western Hotel, Aberdeen. 


SHEEP AND SEAWEED 


Str,—I was interested in Seashore 
Harvest in Country LIFE recently. 
Mr. Yarham mentions sheep being 
allowed to graze on the rocks at low 
water in the Orkneys. I enclose photo- 
graphs of the sheep on North Ronald- 
shay, a tiny island of four square miles. 
The 2,000 or so sheep are kept outside 
a 6-ft. wall and live mostly on sea- 
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weed; the moment the 
tide goes down they 
scramble far out on the 
rocks feeding on the fresh 
wet weed. 

The other photo- 
graph is of an old kelp- 
burner; the tower seen 
through the smoke is 
the old beacon. The 
islanders long for a good 
gale and rough seas, 
when they plunge into 
the rough water and drag 
the kelp ashore. — M. 
EARDLEY Topp, Mund- 
ham House, neay Loddon, 
Norfolk. 


AN 
AGRICULTURAL 
CHURCH 


Sir, +-Some 90 years 
ago the lord of the 
manor of Allington, near 
Chippenham, Wiltshire, 
furnished the old ox 
stables as a church for the villagers. 
Adjoining is a barn where agricultural 
implements are housed. Inside the 
tiny church is a war memorial to the 
five men of this hamlet who died in 
the first Great War.—F. R. W., 
Bristol. 


EYES IN THE DARK 


S1r,—I have been interested in the 
correspondence which you have re- 
cently published regarding the reflec- 
tion of light in animals’ eyes, and I 
wonder if any other of your readers 
has noticed that the colour of the 
reflection in the eyes of a Siamese cat 
is always ruby red, as compared with 
the greens and yellows of other 
members of the cat tribe. I have 
owned Siamese cats for a number of 
years, and I have never known an 
exception.—J. Nort Paton, Ootaca- 
mund, Southern India. 


NOTES FROM NORTH 
UIST 


Str,—On June 19 a sea trout was 
found stranded in a shallow pool of a 
burn close to the sea. It was easily 
captured. It was not weighed, but I 
have been given the measurement in 
length which is 28 ins. According to 
Edward Sturdy’s scale of measure- 
ment of trout by length 28 ins. equals 





CHURCH THAT WAS ONCE A STALL 


FOR OXEN 


See letter: An Agricultural Church 


9 lb. 6 oz. in weight—a large fish, but 
in North Uist specimens have been 
caught of over 10 lb. June 21 was 
rather an interesting day. I found 
several terns’ nests with eggs, most of 
them containing two eggs. There was 
one lesser tern’s nest with two eggs. 
They are smaller and rounder in shape 
than the common or Arctic tern’s. 
There were numerous oyster-catchers 
flying about making a great fuss, but 
although I did not findany nests there is 
little doubt that the chickens were not 
far off. On the hill I saw a heron being 
mobbed by a single common gull and 
shortly afterwards found two young 
hoodie crows, well fledged, lving dead 
beside each other. There was no evi- 
dent cause of death unless it were 
poison, which I doubt. By an old 
ruin there were six pairs of wheatears, 
all of them more than usually tame; 
presumably they had nests close at 
hand. As I passed a small loch, its tiny 
round islet was almost covered with 
common gulls. I crossed over in the 
boat, finding a large number of strong 
chicks and only two nests with eggs 
in them.. 

Eiders passed from the hill to the 
shore; for some reason they prefer the 
higher ground for nesting purposes, 
but this change is quite recent. They 
used to nest close to the shore, but 
now they may be found a mile inland 





RONALDSHAY SHEEP WHICH EAT SEAWEED 
See letter: Sheep and Seaweed 
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and 400 ft. above sea level. On reach- 
ing the shore I came on a family of 
shelduck, the parent birds with eight 
ducklings. Sometimes one may see 
double or even treble this number of 
ducklings escorted by only one pair 
of shelduck, but they are not one 
family but two or even three together. 
—G. B., North Uist. 


THE DOG’S PRETENCE 


S1r,—In reading Major Boris Guss- 
man’s article on his desert fox in your 
issue of December 17, which I have 
only just seen, I was particularly 
interested in his account of the way 
in which the fox used his nose to cover 
a bone with imaginary sand. My own 
dachshund used to do the same thing, 
only he would first ‘dig a hole”’ in 
the parquet flooring, place the bone 
in it and then “cover’’ it with his 
nose. When the operation was com- 
pleted he would sit with his back to 
the bone, and I always felt it would 
be in the worst possible taste not to 
share his pretence that it was quite 
invisible. 

He was the most intelligent dog 
I have ever known—no aristocrat, 
but a waif picked up in the streets of 
Bucharest, and much bigger than is 
fashionable—and he was certainly 
aware that his bone was not hidden. 
When he really wanted to hide it he 
used the armchairs and my bed.— 
FRANCES WOULFE FLANaGaN, British 
Embassy, Baghdad. 


HYGIENE IN THE 


ORCHARD 

Srr,— Your Country LiFe of June 2 
had a most helpful article on hygiene 
in the orchard. I have found that the 
derris powder is so easy to manage if 
carried in a little glass pepper-pot; 
the powder keeps quite dry and does 
not blow about in a wind, and can be 
carried in one’s pocket.—M. G. S. B., 
10a, Cresswell Place, S.W.10. 


Srr,—With reference to the article in 
Country Lire of June 2, Hygiene 
in the Orchard, it does not appear to 
be generally. known that there is 
quite a simple preventive for woolly 
aphis on apple trees. A nasturtium 
plant grown under the tree is very 
effective in banishing and preventing 
this pest.—ANGELA M. Amor, Ching- 
ford, Essex. 


RUNNING ON WASTE 


Srr,—Several types of hopper-fed 
sawdust-burners for domestic and 
industrial heating are described in 


Forest Service Circulars Nos. 33 and 48 
issued by the Canadian Department 
of Mines and Resources, Lands, Parks 
and Forests Branch in 1932 and 1937 
respectively. Copies of these circulars 
(if still in print) may be obtained on 
application to the Dominion Forester, 





Department of Mines and Resources, 
Ottawa. 

The sale and distribution of 
sawdust for fuel has become a well- 
organised industry on both sides of 
the border in the Pacific North-west, 
where several studies of the conditions 
ensuring efficiency of sawdust utilisa- 
tion have been made. The making 
and sale of sawdust-burning heaters 
is there an established industry, as 
the Ministry of Fuel is no doubt aware. 
—HucuH Nicor, 35, Tennyson Road, 
Harpenden, Hertfordshive. 


A BOLD SWAN FAMILY 


S1r,—I am prompted to send you the 
enclosed photograph of swans on the 
old canal on the outskirts of Swindon, 
by the letter in a recent issue. Al- 
though your correspondent’s picture 
shows eight cygnets, the pair of swans 
with seven cygnets in my photograph 
are considered very exceptional indeed 
in this district. 

Incidentally, this particular brood 
is of interest in these days as demon- 
strating once again the adaptability 
of wild life. The part of the old canal 
where the swans live is situated at the 
lower end of a very busy brickyard 
with a quarry at its rear. On week- 
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HAPPY AMONG NOISE AND BUSTLE 
See letter: A Bold Swan Family 


THE BEACON OF 
THE DEE 


S1r,—A little way up-river from the 
old-time port of Parkgate, and on 
high land overlooking the Cheshire 
Dee, is the hamlet of Ness, a rather 
scattered place of a couple of score of 
houses, which has the distinction of 
being the birthplace of the black- 





LADY HAMILTON’S BIRTHPLACE AT NESS IN THE WIRRAL 
PENINSULA 


See letter: 


days, the brickyard is naturally very 
noisy, and on Sundays, the Home 
Guard use the quarry for practice 
purposes with rifles and bombs, the 
noise from which can be imagined. In 
spite of all this, however, the swans 
continue to raise their young family 
with apparent disregard to all these 
disturbing influences.—G. H. CLay- 
TON, Swindon, Wiltshire. 





MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S LITTLE BULL WITH A 


VICTORY 
A Little Chinese Bull 


See letter: 


oy al 





The Beacon of the Dee 


smith’s daughter, Emma Lyon, who 
became Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. At 
the side of the house in which she was 
born stood her father’s smithy, which, 
in the eighteenth century, was known 
as the Beacon of the Dee, owing 
to the fact that the bright flames in 
the dark, seen through the open smithy 
door, were used by mariners coming 
up the Dee as a bearing light. 

The old smithy has been de- 
molished, except for a small portion 
of the wall, seen on the right of the 
enclosed photograph, but the house, 
which is the tallest in Ness, cannot be 
missed, despite the fact that a rough- 
casting of shingle on the frontage 
facing the road belies the fact that the 
building was erected in 1724.— 
CyRIL R. Rowson, Liverpool, 11. 


A LITTLE CHINESE BULL 


Sir,—Early in March of this year, a 
Holstein-Friesian bull calf was born 
in the herd of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, 
which has a very distinctive ““V”’ 
sign. We were making up a brief story 
about the unique incident under the 
heading Breeding for Victory in 
War-time in West China, when a 
friend sent us along the February 11 
copy of Country LIFE which gives 
an account of the ram with a ‘“V” 
born in Palestine. We thought your 
readers would -be interested in this 
1944 picture of the calf. 

The dam of this calf was evacu- 
ated from Nanking along with over 
70 barn mates in the fall of 1937 when 
the Japanese were about to occupy 
Nanking. 

Readers of Country LIFE may 



























be surprised to learn that Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek is very much inter. 
ested in dairy cattle, cattle in » -ove- 
ment and dairy industry. Sh: takes 
a keen interest in the herd, and 
whenever the wings of fortune take 
her to Chengtu the herd gets 2 visit 
and the barn hands encourage nent, 

This bull was sold to a ewly 
organised dairy farm, where he is to 





be used for breeding—the grading-up 
of the native “yellow cattle.’ 
Dickinson, West China Uni 

versity, Chengtu, Szechuan, Chii 








BOYHOOD’S TRADITIONS 


S1r,—Some of your younger readers 
may not know of all the ways of 
making woeful wind noises which we 
used to achieve in the days of boy- 
hood’s simple delights. Here are three 
recipes. The squaker, or squeaker, 
of the harvest field; for which cut 
about 6 ins. off the big end of a wheat, 
or oat, straw, with a knot at one end; 
then with your shut-knife cut an 
inch-long sliver back to the knot, to 
form the reed, place the knot end well 
into the mouth, beyond the reed so 
as to give it play, and blow. If it 
fails at first, wet it well and roll gently 
between the palms, reciting the magic 
formula : 

Rake ye, rake ye, 

If ye don’t squake 

I’ll brake ye. 
The pitch can be varied by both the 
length of the straw and of the sliver. 
This must surely be as old as Pan’s 
pipes themselves. 

Then there was the whistle made 
from a length of horse chestnut 
branch, about the thickness of a man’s 
little finger. Cut round the bark about 
4 ins. from one end, and trim one end 
to a slope for the mouthpiece; then 
soak the whole length well in the 
mouth, and while wet beat it with the 
handle »f the shut-knife, turning and 
wetting the stick until at the right 
moment the bark will turn round on 
the stick; then cut out a V-shaped 
notch an inch back, as in a penny 
whistle, and, having withdrawn the 
stick, cut off its slanting end as far 
as the V, and from the top of it slice 
off a bit to form the wind passage; 
re-insert this into its place in the bark 
and, having cut the stick back an inch 
or so, put it into the other end as 4 
plug, and the whistle should sound, 
the pitch changing as the plug is moved 
in or out. I rather expect this cal 
be done only when the sap is rising. 

Lastly, put the palms of the hands 
together with the outside of the 
thumbs touching, and a space will be 
seen between them. Take a broad 
blade of water grass, ora blade from 














































a reed stem, and insert it eigeways 
in that space, gripping it fir ly with 
the thumbs, then put it to . lips 

when 4 





and blow through the space 
horribly discordant note w 
All within hearing will be i: 
and every proper boy will s 
honest pridé.—Ernest R. 





result. 
iriated, 
JL with 
OOPER, 















Warren Hill, Woodbridge, Su, ‘lk. 
The copyright of the driving by 
Barbara Jones entitled Savag:'s “- 
ine 30, 





King’s Lynn, in our issue of 
belongs to the Pilgrim Trust. 
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ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS AND 
EQUIPMENT OF EVERY KIND 


apply NOW 
‘or post-war priority 





© we are now fully engaged in fulfilling Government 
ntracts connected with the war effort, we regret our 
ibility to give our usual attention to private contracts. 
the end of the war, when present restrictions are 
ed, our normal service to the general public will 
energetically resumed and we cordially invite 
plications now for inclusion on our post-war priority 
ist. Please do not hesitate to communicate with us, 
ving some idea of your requirements, and we shall 
iake the necessary preliminary arrangements to attend 
» your needs as soon as possible after the war. 


World wade Electical Gude thatinns 


@ONE OF THE OLDEST AND LARGEST FIRMS OF 
ELECTRICAL. CONTRACTORS: UN . THE. WORLD 
129 SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: SLOane 7133 (3 lines); SLOane 6294 (3 lines) 
Telegrams: \llumianda, Phone, London 




















NEITHER CLOISTER, CRYPT NOR 
CATACOMB .... . on the contrary 
this is craftsmanship of today << ox 
shaft tunnel of an aircraft 


kM ALUM: setae CASTING 
(1903) CO. LTD. 
SMETHWICK, 40, BIRMINGHAM 


' A COMPONENT SOMPANY OF ain TO INDUSTRIES LTO 























preserve it with 


PRESOTIM 


THE FINEST WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


POWELL DUFFRYN LIMITED, By Products’ Dept., 


113/5D, Bute Street, Cardiff. Telephone : Cardiff 8750 
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A BETTER FARM 





BREED MORE 


CESS, 


BETTER CATTLE 


Are you making full use of all your healthy breeding stock ? 
Many more cattle and sheep will be needed to graze the 
new leys. Retain for breeding all female animals that are of 


suitable. type, healthy and reproductive. 


points for owners of cattle. 


* MAME an “A” classifi- 
cation your target. The 
efficiently managed herd 
gives the best output. 


* USE good bulls only. They 
will raise the standard of 
your whole herd. 


* FOLLOW a consistent 


breeding policy. Indiscrimin- 
ate crossing means loss and 
disappointment. 


CATTLE RECEIVING 


VETERINARY 


ATTENTION 


Here are some 


* MEEP only healthy stock 


and breed from it. Cull 
diseased, shelly and aged 
cows which are of no par- 
ticular merit. 


* REAR your own replace- 


ments. The other man may 
have none to sell. 


* RAESE beef steers to 


graze the new leys: 


ADEQUATE 
PAY BEST 


Your County War Committee will advise you 
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“INSECTICIDES 


to 


“The 


THE WAY 
OF TODAY FOR 


THE CROPS OF TOMORROW 
The 


/ . 
: jk Solut ion! 


DERRIS IS IN SHORT SUPPLY 
USE ONLY ON FOOD CROPS 
The fine spray penetrates all chinks 


and secret hides; kills pests where 
powder cannot get. 


Non-poisonous, safe to tiniest seed- 
lings, can be used immediatley before 
gathering crops. 


Easy to use, mixes with any water. 
Suits any Sprayer. 


1.T.P. ARE THE ORIGINAL MANU- 
FACTURERS OF 


FERTILISERS 


Way of Today ™ 


Se 


LIQUID DERRIS 


LIQUID DERRIS 
TOBACCEX PLUS 

WINTER & SPRING WASH 
CLUB ROOT CONTROL 


TOMCROP 
VEGICROP 
SOLUTONE 
GROWMORE 


same | me RODUCTS 





NORTHWICH 


CHESHIRE 
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FARMING NOTES 





THE COMMITTEES 
AS FARMERS 


AST week I spent a day going 
round the farming of the 
War Agricultural Committee 
in one district which included 
several hundred acres of 
reclamation from bracken and thorn 
land, which in the old days was worth 
barely 5s. per acre as rough grazing. 
To-day good crops of wheat, potatoes, 
flax and rye are on the ground. The 
pioneer crop is potatoes. The ground 
needs to be worked thoroughly at the 
start, and it is a good plan, if there are 
to be thorough cultivations and com- 
plete manuring, to take a crop like 
potatoes which will respond and give 
a good cash return. Some of the land 
I saw had been ploughed first of all 
with a prairie-buster last summer, 
after the thorn trees had been cleared, 
and then knocked about through the 
autumn and winter, 20 tons of chalk 
to the acre being applied. To-day the 
potatoes are meeting across the rows 
and giving a promise of a heavy crop. 
At planting time they received up to 
7 cwt. of complete fertiliser to the 
acre. How the Committee got all this 
fertiliser is a little mysterious, but I 
was assured that they had made 
savings on the allocations to their 
corn ‘crops knowing that extra fer- 
tiliser given to the potatoes would 
give the bigger return. They are as 
anxious as any individual farmer to 
show profitable results and _ they 
reckon that the pioneer crop of pota- 
toes followed by wheat will recover 
the expenditure in reclamation. 
* * * 


OMMITTEES generally have the 
advantage of modern machinery. 
For potato work, the Ford Ferguson 
with its rigid plough and cultivator 
attachments is an ideal set-up. The 
tractor itself is lively and so handy 
that it is a pleasure to work, and the 
ground gets really thorough cultiva- 
tion after planting as well as before. 
This I am sure is all-important. Most 
of the poor potato crops to be seen 
about the country are due to lack of 
cultivations. It is of course true that 
potatoes are being grown on some 
thin soils where there is not enough 
depth to make heavy yields. I very 
much hope that we can drop potato- 
growing on the stony thin soil such as 
the Cotswolds after this year. With 
the best will in the world, full crops 
cannot be grown there. 
** * 


HE best crop of flax I saw on 

the day’s tour had been put in 

with a combine drill. This was a new 
practice tome. At home we broadcast 
our flax, but I can see that in a dry 
season like this it is a great advantage 
to put the seed down to a regular 
depth and to give it the benefit of 
fertiliser in the rows. When I say 
that this was the best crop of flax I 
saw during the day, it was no more 
than 28 ins. high. The minimum that 
the flax factories will accept is 20 ins. 
They say that anything less than that 
will not give them the length of fibre 
they must have. The grading of flax 
crops looks to me rather severe this 
season. This particular crop had been 
graded 2X. It was quite a clean crop 
and I thought deserved a higher rate. 
Unless the flax factories watch their 
step this season they will have great 
difficulty next year in getting all the 
acreage they want. It is urfderstand- 
able that the factories want to make a 
good showing with the Ministry of 
Supply by rejecting unprofitable crops 
and grading fairly hard, but it is 
hardly good enough to leave farmers 
to bear the whole loss of a poor grow- 
ing season when cold winds and drought 
checked the flax in the early stages, 
especially as the advice that farmers 
hadfwas to plant their flax early. In 
fact this year the late-sown flax is the 
best. It did not stand still as the 


early flax did. One of the best crops 
I have seen was planted in the first 
week of May. We want to see flax 
established permanently in our farm. 
ing system. Its popularity has had 4 
set-back this season. 

s=* * 


OME of the wheat is suffering from 
blight, as it did last year. Fields 
look a dirty colour and I am afraiq 
heads will not fill as they shoild, 4 
touch of blight coming in July isually 
means a sack or two less to the acre. 
Grains are pinched and yields «re dis. 
appointing when the threshics ma- 
chine comes round. The expe is say 
that there is nothing that can !: done 
about this blight. It comes in some 
seasons and not in others. Worse 
blighted of all are the bean crop. One 
crop I have been watching was > ‘ovely 
sight in flower a month ago. “o-day 
it is black with aphis and ch:colate 
spot. The pods have just formed, but 
they will not mature. The farmer has 
put in a mowing machine to clear the 
ground in preparation for ploughing. 
What he will do now I do not know. 
He could take a crop of late turnips, 
but he will not have the protein he 
wanted for next winter to balance the 
oats he is growing for his cattle. I 
have heard it said that aphis attack 
is not so severe when the ground has 
been worked thoroughly and the crop 
is really vigorous. I am all in favour 
of thorough cultivations, but certainly 
in the particular instance I have 
watched the ground is in good heart 
and has been well worked. Aphis 
spreads from one end of the field to 
the other and it can sometimes be 
checked by ploughing a strip across 
the field before it has got a strong 
hold. At this stage the aphis does not 
fly; it only crawls and it can be 
checked. There is talk of research 
work to find out why beans, both 
autumn- and spring-sown, are so 
susceptible to these troubles, Up to 
now the scientist has not been able 
to throw much light on the problem. 


* * * 


GRICULTURAL colleges are 
likely to be fuller than ever in 
the autumn. The parents of one lad 
who has failed to pass the medical 
examination for the Navy tell me that 
they have unsuccessfully tried to get 
him into three colleges. The Royal 
Agricultural College at Cirencester 
and the South-Eastern at Wye are 
still out of commission, which puts 
more pressure on the others. The 
Midland is full to overflowing. The 
best hope for the would-be sailor now 
turned land-lubber is Bangor. This 
is one of the oldest and, I am told, 
one of the best-equipped of the agri- 
cultural colleges. 
ee* 


N these notes recently I mentioned 

elm leaves as food for cattle. A cor- 
responderit sends me this extract from 
John Evelyn’s Silva. In Chapter IV 
on the elm tree, he states: “! must 
not omit the use of the very leaves of 
this tree, especially of the female, for 
being suffered to dry in the sun upon 
the branches, and the spray stripped 
off about the decrease in Auzust, as 
also where the suckers are super 
numerary and hinder the thr.ving of 
their nurses, they will prove « great 
relief to cattle in winter and s-orching 
summers when hay and fodde: is dear, 
they will eat them before o.'s, and 
thrive exceedingly well wit! them, 
remember only to lay your bo ..ghs up 
in some dry and sweet corner vf your 
barn. It was for this the poet vraised 
them and the epithet was : vised : 
‘Fruitful in leaves the Elm,’ Virgil. 
In some parts of Herefordsh.:¢ they 
gather them in sacks for the’: swine 
and other cattle.” © CINCINN..1US- 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 








IEUTENANT-COLONEL L. 
3ILLINTON has sold the 
Old Mill House and 135 acres 
t Bolney, five miles west of 
fayward’s Heath, Sussex, 


for £14,500. The house is of brick 
with ha.’-timbering and a Horsham 
stone 1 In the garden is a pond 
three-q:. ters of an acre in extent, 


well s d with fish. There are 


53 acre, -f apple and pear orchards 
and bu... ngs for grading, storing and 
packir ‘oduce. The buyer takes the 
timbe | fruit trees with the free- 
hold . , and possession is to be 
given, stream, one of the head 
water the river Adur, winds 
through ‘he estate and affords trout 
fishing. .. tithe redemption annuity 
of ahav: £27 10s. a year is payable 
on thg » operty. 


A 'UNK WITH BAYEUX 


N Fest Kent freehold, which: had 
A been in the late owner’s own 


occupation for 46 years, has just been 
sold for £13,850, or £75 an acre, by 
order of executors. It is Ham Farm, 
184 acres, near Eastry, within three 
miles oi Sandwich. Messrs. Alfred J. 
Burrows, Clements, Winch and Sons 
and Meesrs. Chas. Petley and Co. were 
the vendors’ agents. The farm is, in 
parts, of market garden quality. Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, *numbered this 
farm, and other land in the neighbour- 


hood, among the vast tracts of pro- 
perty granted to him by William the 
Conqueror. The minerals underlying 
Ham Farm are reserved from the sale, 
and mining lessees have the right to 
enter, use and occupy 45 acres of the 
surface. It is in the Kent coal area. 
Knotting Green Farm, 500 acres, 
near Bedford, has changed hands for 
£17,000. A Wiltshire holding of 615 
acres, known as Milton Hill Farm, 
Milton Lilbourne, near Pewsey, has 
been sold for £12,000, with the right to 
early possession. Just over 680 acres 
of Essex land, in the parish of Great 
Wigborough, has been disposed of at 
Colchester, through Messrs. C. M. 
Stanford and Son, for £10,600. 


SILWOOD PARK, NEAR ASCOT 

ILWOOD PARK, near Ascot, 

279 acres, will come under the 
hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley and Messrs. Hewett and 
Lee at an early date. The mansion is 
requisitioned, and if the property is 
not sold in its entirety may form one 
lot with about 82 acres. Walled gar- 
dens extending to 12 acres, guarded 
by a lodge, and Silwood Farm, 
127 acres, with possession, are among 
the 11 lots, 


ON LEITH HILL 

ik [E executors of Sir John Pigott- 

Brown, Bt., intend to dispose of 
Broome Hall, Coldharbour, near Dork- 
ing, Surrey. This estate of 840 acres 
lies from 350 to 750 ft. above sea level, 
on the southern slopes of Leith Hill. 
The managing agents, and Messrs. 





John D. Wood and Co., will hold the 
coming auction. The latter firm has 
sold Capenhurst, 1,200 acres in the 
Wirral Peninsula, ‘four miles north- 
west < ster, let at about £2,780 
a year to farmers and others, for 
approximately £70,000. 

Lord Basing has sold Hoddington 
Hous: r Basingstoke, a Queen Anne 
residence in 660 acres, his agents being 
Messr: . ohn D. Wood and Co., jointly 
with \.csrs, Simmons and Sons. 

“ OTTISH ACTIVITY 
S _Y more activity is visible 
J 3 ‘aarket for Scottish sport- 
He a ‘cultural land. Hartwood 
a ting from 1807, and 582 






~ ms, near West Calder and 
a Ito, on the Harwood River, 
are »n Edinburgh, have been 
* 9¥ +t. C. W. Ingram. 







“GOOD BIDDING 
FOR FARMS 


Glenforsa House and 15,000 acres, 
on the Island of Mull, is one of the 
Scottish sales effected by Messrs. John 
D. Wood and Co. In an average 
season from 24 to 26 stags can be 
expected, the stalking being partly 
on ground that rises to 2,500 ft. The 
salmon and sea trout fishing in the 
Forsa, and fishing in Loch Sguban, 
and the Lussa River, yield plentiful 
sport, and there is grouse shooting 
as well as an abundance of duck, 
pheasants, snipe and woodcock. Half 
a dozen of the farming holdings have 
been united into a single farm. 


“AS A WHOLE OR OTHERWISE” 
NCE more the question may be 
asked, in connection with the 
advertised auction of a large landed 
estate, how many people were -dis- 
appointed by reason of the fact that 
the property changed hands asa whole. 
Thus in the case of a property that 
is dealt with on the basis of being 
first submitted entire, and alternatvely 
in a great many lots, the would-be 
buyers may be numbered by scores or 
even hundreds. Of course this cannot 
be helped. The vendor and his agent 
want to get rid of a property in the 
most advantageous and expeditious 
manner, and it may be that a spirited 
offer for the entirety is from their 
standpoint preferable to piecemeal 
treatment. The latter way of realising 
the property might bring in a little 
more money, but who is to know? 
There are great economies in having 
to handle only one contract instead of 
a large number. But it is not always 
easy to say what the difference might 
amount to between the final bid for 
a whole property and the total that 
might have been obtained for it in 
separate lots. A recent auction in 
Yorkshire, and one in Kent a few 
months ago, revealed a great difference 
between the best bid for the whole 
of an estate, and the much larger 
actual realisation immediately effected 
of the same property in many lots. 
Some vendors have lately promised in 
their announcements of coming auc- 
tions that no part of the property 
would be dealt with before the auction ; 
others have declared that the lotting 
would be strictly adhered to, and more 
of them have stated that the tenants 
should have the first consideration. 
One method of avoiding disappoint- 
ment to buyers of separate lots might 
be to arrange for the offerof the entirety 
on some date well before dealing with 
the property in lots. This would only 
involve a little more expense. 


SURPRISES AT CHATTEL 
AUCTIONS 


HERE are fewer disappoint- 
ments at furniture and chattel 
auctions than in the pre-war period. 
In those days an auctioneer would 
often ask the buyer of some lot 
whether he would “take the rest at 
the same price, sir?’”’ An affirmative 
nod deprived half a dozen or more 
would-be bidders of any further 
interest in the proceedings. It was 
the usual method when, towards the 
end of a heavy day’s work, books came 
under the hammer. Large parcels of 
unclassified literature passed in that 
way to the first bidder of half a crown. 
Actual instances can be given. On 
one occasion a complete set of bound 
volumes of a publication that was 
seldom purchasable fell to a bid of 
15s. by an agent who had been com- 
missioned to go to £20 for the volumes. 
Another time a parcel of old large- 
folio books, sold for 5s., was found to 
contain rare works, one of which later 
realised 6 guineas, and another a trifle 
more. The remaining items included 
parchment-bound Italian books of the 
seventeenth century, among them one 
of which there is no copy in the British 
Museum, ARBITER. 
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S [T LEAVES ME”..... 





ETTER-WRITING is at once the most personal and 

the most general form of written communication. It 
finds its greatest expression in time of war. Yet few there 
will be who realise when they sit down to write to husband, 
son or brother overseas, or to sweetheart or wife from camp 
or billet, that they are profiting by the service of the chemist 
and the chemical industry. The writing-paper first. High 
quality paper is made from rags which must be boiled under 
pressure with caustic soda to remove grease, pulped and 
then bleached with chloride of lime. Ordinary paper comes 
from chemically treated wood, the chips being boiled in 
caustic soda, sodium sulphite or bisulphites of calcium and 
magnesium. All writing-paper is “ sized ”” —either by 
adding rosin alum or by dipping in a solution of gelatine 
— to render it ink-proof. Blotting paper which must absorb 
ink is not sized. Opacity and a smooth surface are given by 
loading with kaolin or calcium or barium sulphate. The 
tint or colour of the paper is the product of synthetic dyes. 
In short, your writing-paper is itself a synthesis of chemicals 
and chemically prepared ingredients. So, too, is your ink, 
whether in pot or fountain-pen, and a pretty problem inks 
of various kinds set the chemist. They must be free-flowing 
and fadeless, must penetrate without spreading or leaving a 
deposit, and they must not corrode the pen. Modern inks 
are carefully prepared mixtures of organic acids and iron 
salts, and derive their initial colour from highly complex 
synthetic dyes. The brilliant range of coloured inks used for 
contrast purposes depends mainly upon aniline dyestuffs for 
effect. Finally, your fountain-pen is probably as compact 


- of chemistry as any other article of 


similar size — the plastic case, the 
tubber ink-bag, the iridium-tipped 
gold-alloy nib, the colouring matter. 
If our pens could speak or our letters 
write they could tell a surprisingly long 
and intricate story of the chemical re- 
search which went to their production. 
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If those men out there 





could pause to speak to us, 





they would speak 





words of courage. 





Our men have never failed us, 
nor will they fail us now. 

We must not fail them, 

we must support them, 

we must SALUTE 

THE FIGHTING FORCES 

with more and yet more saving! 











Issued by the National Savings Commi 


ttee. 
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— relating to the Buoyant 
properties of the WINDAK 
flying suit. A special collar 
pad keeps the head above 








water; breast pads keep 





the wearer right side up ; 
knee pads 





support the 






legs . .. WINDAK also pro- 





vides comfort, freedom of 
movement, quick release 
in emergency, ventilation, 







electric heating, 
pocket room. 


ample 



















WINDAK _ Suits 
features covered by 









Queen’s Buildings, Stockport, 








% Officially known as 
SU.T BUOYANT. 


incorporate 
Irvin Patent 


No. 407445 and others. 
BAXTER, WOODHOUSE & TAYLOR, LTD. 


Cheshire. 
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WHY CAME WAR? 






Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


F you have seen an evil thing 

coming, and done your best to 

avert it, and failed, then you 

are to be pardoned a little 
intemperate annoyance with those who 
did not heed your warnings. You are 
to be pardoned even a little injustice. 

Mr. Matthew 
Halton, I think, is 
a little unjust in his 
book Ten Years to 
Alamein (Lindsay 
Drummond, 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. Halton, a Cana- 
dian newspaper cor- 
respondent who 
spent the years be- 
fore disaster in 
Europe, was one of 
the far-sighted band 
(and you didn’t need 
to be so far-sighted 
as all that) who saw 
what was coming and 
uttered warning after 
warning. What a ser- 
vice these newspaper 
men were rendering 
to civilisation, had 
civilisation but had the sense to listen ! 
A fascinating book, I feel, is to be 
written contrasting their truthful 
utterances in the years after 1933 
with the shifty evasions, delusions 
and lies of the ‘‘statesmen.’’ This 
civilisation strolled leisurely to its 
Gehenna through a veritable flare- 
path of warnings laid by these faithful 
servants of the people. 


APPEASEMENT 

Looking back on it all in his book, 
Mr. Halton seeks to apportion the 
blame. He claims that “the great 
majority of Britons and Frenchmen 
had been against appeasement,”’ which 
I do not think is true: they were 
neither against it nor for it—they were 
indifferent: and he asks ‘“‘Was it 
simply stupidity which made the 
Baldwin and Chamberlain govern- 
ments the most catastrophic in British 
history? . . . Canit be only a gigantic 
coincidence that all the Liberal and 
Labour leaders of Britain were, as 
events have proved, clear-sighted, and 
all the Conservatives but Churchill 
and his fellow-dissidents myopic?” 

To put it mildly, this seems to me 
to over-simplify the situation. There 
was also, one recalls, the MacDonald 
government; and I cannot myself 
recollect any evidence that all, or 
even many, Liberal and Labour leaders 
were clear-sighted. Clear sight would 
have suggested one thing beyond ail 
others: an immediate and drastic 
re-arming : and I should like to see 
the evidence that many Labour leaders 
went down into their constituencies 
and explained this, explaining at the 
same time that nothing could be done 
without a heavy rise in taxation. 

“Their strongest instinct,” says 
Mr. Halton, ‘“‘ was property,’ speaking 
of the Conservatives. Maybe he is 
right : the instinct of property is very 
strong; but where I think he is wrong 
is in misunderstanding the nature of 
the influence of property. He uses 
the word to mean great possessions : 
permit me to use it to mean simply 
possessions. 

Let me give an instance of what 
I mean. My next-door neighbour, 
when war broke out, pointed to his 
little house and said in heart-broken 
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TEN YEARS TO 
By Matthew Halton 


(Lindsay Drummond, 
12s. 


GOD IS MY CO-PILOT 


By Colonel 
Robert L. Scott 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 
10s. 6d.) 


THE FIRST WHISPER 
OF THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS 


By Kenneth Grahame 
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tone: “It’s not much, I know, but 
it’s mine. It’s all I’ve got. What's 
going to happen to it?” It was | 
suppose, about £1,500 worth of 
property, but to him it was a margin 
of safety; and that, fundamentally, 
is what property is: a margin of 
safety, which is why 
saints and _philoso- 
§ phers have always 
disliked it, rea ising 
that to “play safe” 
is damnation to any 
life that matters, | 
believe that the 
strength of this in- 
stinct is not to be 
measured by the 
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amount of property 
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ALAMEIN 


6d.) 


that a man holds: a 
labourer who has 
bought his cottage 
through a_ building 
society is as likely 
to be undermined 
by property as a 
landowner whose 
estates came with the 
Conquest. 

The statistics of the building 
societies will tell you that bétween the 
wars we were a nation with a prodigi- 
ous number of small property-owners; 
for an increasing number of people 
the world was a warm and comfortable 
place; and my own belief is that the 
effect of this on our attitude to 
troubled Europe was immense. It was 
not a Conservative attitude: it was 
a national attitude. Certainly the 
Government, which should have 
wakened us up, lulled us to sleep, and 
that was because we were very sleepy. 

Another thing which Mr. Halton 
overlooks, and which no writer, so far 
as I know, has stressed, is the psycho- 
logical importance of the fact that 
precisely 21 years passed between the 
wars. Now 21 years is the time it 
takes for a babe to become a man; 
and the horrors that were blowing up 
in Europe were blowing up at a time 
when men who had themselves known 
war were watching their sons grow up 
about them. Though in the last resort 
they may have to see them go, parents 
do not breed sons for the purpose of 
sending them to war. They are to be 
pardoned if, even against every evi- 
dence, they act as though they had 
bred men for life, not death. The 
situation is the more  diabolically 
complicated when the parents know 
from their own hard experience what 
war is, and the enemy who is arming 
does so with the open profession, to 
which children are trained from the 
cradle, that war is the one thing 4 
child is destined to achieve. 


PARENTS AND SONS 

Thus to a human wish to have 
some safety for themselves, parents In 
this country added a determination to 
have safety for their sons, too; and 
there was no one—at least among 
those In Authority—to point out that, 
though these seemed reasonavle de- 
mands to make of life, they could not 
be granted. After all, the demands 
themselves were not ignoble. What 
was ignoble was the inability of cor 
porate man to grant them. 

Save Churchill, who was iznored, 
we lacked a realist in high places. Tw° 
attitudes were preached whee Wa 
was concerned. One was that it was 


(Methuen, 6s.) 
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pestial, futile and not to be thought 
of by a civilised mind; the other was 
that it was the glorious road to 
“ glittering prizes.” There was no one 
to say with cold precision that it was 
a necessary evil. Yet that was, and 
is, the simple truth, the contemptible 
measure of what man has achieved. 
And so I think Mr. Halton has 
scratched the surface of pretty 


only : 
deep raatters in his estimate of a most 
complicated human dilemma. The 
part of his book in which he describes 


the . and progress of Nazism is 
He lived to see his dire 


= 
on ies come true and to be, asa 
wal yrespondent, in the North 
Afr -ampaign. 

. Halton has given us a fine 
acc of that campaign, which 
hel; 9 round off his narrative 
logic. !'y, for it was the beginning of 
the of his own private warfare. 
“y > been at war with the Nazis 
since 1933,” he writes. Would that we 
all h-< followed his excellent example. 
But . What a world without his- 
tory ‘ould be but for these buts! 


WHY MEN FIGHT 
jonel Robert L. Scott of the 
United States Air Force is the author 


of a book called God Is My Co-Pilot 


(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.). 
Despite its title, it is not a religious 
book; the author tells us nothing of 


he has written a 
htforward account of a life of 
action; and the title really is a start- 
ling incongruity. 

“What gars men fecht?” John 
Buchan asked in a Scots dialect poem 


» published during the last war. What 


makes men fight? It’s always an 
interesting question; and here is 
Colonel Scott’s answer so far as he is 
concerned: ‘‘People have asked me 
what made me able to shoot down my 
first Jap .. . if there is one thing 
more than another that enabled me 
to meet the Japanese fighter pilots in 
the air and shoot them down while I 
escaped, it was an American girl. 
First of all, I don’t know exactly what 
democracy is, or the real common- 
sense meaning of a republic. But we 
used to talk things over in China; we 
all used to agree that we were fighting 
for The American Girl. She to us was 
America, Democracy, Coco Colas, 
Hamburgers, Clean Places to Sleep, 
or The American Way of Life.” 


CHINESE PERSISTENCE 

Colonel Scott was a pilot before 
this war began, and after the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbour he ferried a 
bomber (though he was trained as a 
fighter) across the Atlantic and Africa 
to India. He was anxious to have 
done with bombers as soon as possible, 
and finally succeeded in joining Gen- 
eral Chennault, who for long had been 
commanding those American free- 
lance pilots who had helped the 
Chinese against the Japanese. This 
was after these free-lances had been 
brought within the framework of the 
American Army. Not many of them 
chose to stay. Four of the pilots and 
30 odd groundsmen were in the 
23rd Fighter Group which Colonel 
Scott commanded. 

The best part of the book is the 
story of this force, hopelessly out- 
numbered, waging its punishing war- 


a 


_immortal. 


fare upon the Japanese. Colonel Scott 
tells a remarkable story of Chinese 
persistence and ingenuity. A ’plane 
had been forced to land in the swift- 
flowing Siang Kiang river. Hard 
pressed ‘as the small air force was, 
obliged.to salve every bolt and nut in 
order to keep in the air at all, they 
did all they knew with modern 
engineering methods to raise the 
9,100 lb. of metal out of 14 ft. of 
water. They had to give it up, and 
then the Chinese said they would have 
a go. Diving down into the water 
day after day, they thrust bamboo 
poles under the ’plane, lashed these 
together with ropes till she rested on 
a solid raft, fixed this with four cables 
to a barge, and hauled the whole thing 
to the surface. Their method, says 
Colonel Scott, is 3,000 years old. 


KENNETH GRAHAME 

Mrs. Kenneth Grahame tells us 
in The First Whisper of the Wind in 
the Willows (Methuen, 6s.) that had 
it not been for a nursery governess 
the world might never have had her 
husband’s most famous book. We all 
know how Kenneth Grahame, whose 
books were few, had already written 
two that were not for but about 
children. These had greatly interested 
people in the United States, and I 
have heard before how it became a 
matter of routine for the representa- 
tive of an American publishing firm 
to make an annual call on Kenneth 
Grahame to see if there were ‘‘some- 
thing new.’’ But Grahame, who did 
not need to write for money, and who 
never considered himself a ‘‘pro- 
fessional author,’ always said No. 

lt was during one of these calls 
that Mrs. Grahame remembered 
something. The Grahame child, 
while on holiday, had received a 
number of letters from his father, 
and these were about Toad, Ratty, 
and all those other animal charac- 
ters who were destined to become 
“His nursery-governess,”’ 
says Mrs. Grahame, “‘who read the 
‘adventures’ aloud to the child, evi- 
dently saw there was something 
unusual about them, for she preserved 
them and posted them to me for 
safe-keeping, knowing full well that, 
if restored to the author, they would 
merely be consigned to the waste- 
paper basket.” 


LETTERS TO A SON 

It was these letters that Mrs. 
Grahame remembered. They duly 
went to the American publisher, only 
to cause bitter disappointment. It 
was one more case—publishing is full 
of these cases—of a gold-mine being 
“turned down.’ The book was re- 
turned, published in England, and 
had the startling success that we all 
know. 

This present little book is “by 
Kenneth Grahame,” for Mrs. Grahame 
is but the editor and introducer. 
There is a short story called Bertie’s 
Escape, in which the celebrated Mole 
makes his first appearance, and also 
the text of the letters to the child on 
which The Wind in the Willows was 
based. These, with some apprecia- 
tions of the author, make up a volume 
that will be treasured by all who have 
come under the spell of one of the most 
lovable books in the world. 
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THE BEECH TREE 


HE tree is brown this year, that should be green. 
Her leaves, frost-seaved, ave faliing out of time. 
So fall our sons. The tree may leaf again, 
May bud and quicken into vernal prime, 
Forgetful of the tender growths now shed. 
Shall England so forget her youthful dead ? 


J.B. 
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THE MOST EFFICIENT YET EVOLVED 





How the patent 

‘* Pneumatic” Air 
Chamber ensures 
maximum efficiency 


The explosion of the powder 
charge (I) flattens the domed 
cards (2) against the cork wad 
(3) which replaces the old- 
fashioned solid felt wad; com- 
pression of the air within the 
air-chamber (4) expands the 
walls of the cork wad firmly 
against the bore of barrel— 
makes a perfect gas check. 
Recoil is reduced by 8.3 per 
cent; maximum velocity and 
penetration are assured. 


No ‘gun headache” 
using 














“PNEUMATIC” Cartridges! 


are rationed by 


order of the 
Ministry of Supply 


In spite of other heavy 
Ministry of Supply con- 
tracts, the output of 
“PNEUMATIC” cartridges 
has been maintained at 
the fixed 
level. Customers’ orders 
are dealt with as promptly 
as possible under present 
difficult conditions. 


THE PNEUMATIC 
CARTRIDGE Co. Ltd 


Governing Director ; L. Gordon Sandeman, M.C. 
Factory & Warehouses : 
92—98, HOLYROOD ROAD and 
WATERSTON AVENUE 


Registered Head Office : 
96, HOLYROOD ROAD 
EDINBURGH 8 


Government 
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NEW SHOES 


and the 
Three-quarter Coat 


Thick flecked tweed three- 
quarter coat with a belt that 
draws in the fullness in front 
leaving the back hanging 
straight. Jaeger. 


Country calf shoe called ‘‘Donegal’’ in dark brown with a 
blind welt. Russell and Bromley 


Hand-made dark brown suede and crocodile called ‘‘ Ilka.” 
Russell and Bromley 


Bands of bright green slant round a russet suede shoe called 
“*Oriole,”’ with a so curving upwards. Russell and Bromley 


1944 


HE shoe situation is clearing. 

Designs are varied, so are colours 

and leathers, while the many lively 

combinations make the shoe shops 
look cheerful. Supplies are not by any 
means plentiful and people will have to 
wait their turn for the most popular makes, 
but there are plenty of well-made shoes 
coming through for the coupons available. 
Light afternoon and evening shoes have 
gone for the duration, but novel treatment 
of the thicker type of shoes brings amazing 
variety. 

One of the first collections I saw was 
that of Russell and Bromley. There they 
are concentrating on lace shoes in many 
versions and have drawn on their precious 
stock of crocodile and reversed calf for some 
of the more expensive shoes which are 
partly made by hand. This, of course, 
makes them delightfully light and flexible. 
The crocodile is placed on the wedge heel 
and tongue of reversed calf shoes, as you 
can see in an illustration on this page. 
On lighter shoes with heels, they use the 
crocodile for strips that surround the toe, 
giving somewhat the effect of a toe-cap 
that has the upper part cut away. The 
crocodile is used to outline the tie portions 
of the shoe, as well. This style is attractive 
in black crocodile and calf or calf and suéde 
with a squarish toe and heel, and makes a 
useful shoe for town clothes. The leather 


BO ta ee 


a eae 


PHOTOGRAPH DENES 


placed in this way bears the brunt of the 
winter mud, and can be easily cleaned— 
saving the suéde uppers. The many com- 
binations of dark brown with tan are out- 
standing in the Russell and Bromley col- 
lection; there are also some pretty numbers 
in Lincoln green with various tones of 
russet. A new brown called ‘Hazel’ 
is attractive. Scarlet seems less to the 
fore than for several years and the wooden 
soles are now confined mainly to the sandal 
shoes for summer. 

The low-heeled or wedge-heeled shoe 
with side lacing and seams down the tniddle 
front keeps its popularity, as it is not only 
exceedingly comfortable but the side lacing 
breaks the line and makes the foot look 
smaller; so this style is particularly sought 
after in large fittings. Coles show a Compére 
shoe with this side lacing in cherry red 
suéde with the seam in front oversewn in 
the way a hand-stitched glove is worked. 
This has a black wedge and lacings «ind the 
stitching is black also. A tan cal’ laced 
shoe with a 2-in. leather heel is s‘itched 
on the vamp in double lines and as 4 
welted sole, not too heavy but «trong 
enough for winter. Coles are ma ng 4 
special group of strong slippers for the 
Junior Miss with low heels © 
Norwegian house slipper and bars of 
leather in a contrasting colour raking 
“bracelets” over the instep. A side-laced 
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‘y 31 EASTCASTLE ST., W.1 


A smart printed frock is a 
useful addition to the 
wardrobe, serving for 
many occasions both 
summer and winter . 


We have an attractive collec- 
tion from which we illustrate 
this youthful and charming 
design ina gay floral print. 
with original skirt drapery 
and soft bow at neck. Hip 
sizes 36, 38 and 40 ins, 
(7 coupons) 


from $13.14.8 


(Model Gowns—First Floor) 


Debenham 


& Freebody 
WIGMORE ST., W.I 


(Debenham’s Ltd.) 








a model 


made to your 





measurements in 





two weeks . 








Stewart — Roter’s newest creation specially designed for 
Gorringes—Jumper Suit of fine wool 


in fawn, light or mid-grey. Size 42. £179.12.3 


irst Floor Size 44, £19.7.5 


33, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 14 coupons. — Sports Wear Dept. 
Telephone: Regent 3438 


SS Frederick Gerringe, — BUCKINGHAM PALACE RD., S.W.1 victorie 6sas 
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Maceses shoe is also especially made for 
the young people in Eton and Harrow blues, 
the pale used for the wedge and the sole 
casing. A strip of navy leather slants across 
the toe corresponding to the curve of the 
toe. 





HERE are excellent neat court shoes 
to be had in leather with leather soles 
and flat leather bows, matching square toes, 
to wear in town. For country the strong 
leather with the blind welt, a shoe partly 
made by hand, shown by Russell and 
Bromley, could not be bettered. It is a 
dark rich brown. For summer, Debenham 
and Freebody are showing sandals in bright 
leather—blue, canary yellow, or scarlet— 
with hinged wooden soles curving geutly 
upwards at the toe. These shoes are strong 
without being in any way clumsy. 

Other accessories are as varied and 
colourful as shoes. Sweaters are being made 
in fine wool and alpaca with bib fronts 
outlined by narrow flat tucks. Hand-knits 
in neat dice and basket patterns or in 
designs, all tiny shells, are charming in the 
bright clear pastels that predominate 
among accessory colours for the autumn. 
Shetland cardigan sweaters buttoning 
down the front and bound with ribbon are 
for tweed suits, many of them long, so that 
they are worn over the skirt to give the 
same moulded silhouette as the tunic 
dresses for afternoon. Squares continue to 
appear in numbers of new designs and the 
scarf departments look like the parrot house 
at the Zoo, so brightly mixed are the col- 
ours. The squares are more often than not 
tied round the shoulders and tucked loosely 
into the opening of the jacket so that their 
design is displayed in all its glory. If suits 
are plain, accessories certainly are not. 
Jaeger’s squares are dotted in vermilion, 
orange, lemon, iris blue, emerald, violet. 
Jacqmar’s regimental square has a border 
of bunting red with the regimental arms 
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Hershelle coat in light woollen fleece, hand-stitched 
in black 





emblazoned in the brightest possible shades 
all over the centre. Gloves are hand- 
knitted in mercerised cottons in the same 
cheerful colours; when they are dark the 

are often embroidered or stitched in a 
bright flag colour across the. backs in fancy 
stitching. 









Many of the smartest women in London 
this summer have worn plain navy suits or 
long coats in men’s suiting with white 
piqué revers and one of these bright squares, 
Dark brown suits have been popular, also 
with pastel pink and blue blouses in heavy 
marocain or cotton marcella—some worn 
with a twist of pastel velvet ribbon from 
ear to ear like a little girl’s snood, some. 
times with a narrow roll of the cotton or 
silk tying the hair up in two bows over 
the forehead. These shirts are usually made 
with long sleeves and wristbands and very 
neat collars. The same plain shape is also 
used for chiffon evening blouses which are 
studded with lines of jewelled beads on the 
cuffs and collars in the same colour— 
lavender blue, lilac pink, orchid mauve, 
white, or cherry red. They are very pretty 
with the black tailor-mades in grosgrain or 
faced cloth that have made many of the 
best of the town outfits for dinner this 
summer and are being continued in the 
winter collections in black wool with 
touches of black velvet on pockets, revers 
and fastenings. Jackets are short in com- 
parison with the tweed and worsted tailor- 
mades, fasten in snugly at the waist with 
fancy buttons, and are often collarless with 
flapped yokes, or saddle-stitching. The 
blouses with tucked, pointed yokes and 
long full sleeves, cyclamen pink, cherry or 
white, are charming; so are the brocade 
sweaters in deeper tones, coral or aqua- 
marine or indigo blue. Butterfly bows 
poised on top of the head repeat the black 
velvet trimmings and match the brocade. 
Jewelled pins are also used on coiffures 
that are swept up on top. 

P. JoycE REyYNOLDs. 














































Propert’s present 


Madame 
SHYNIA 
SHUKREEM 


a* 








in her brilliant success: 
- My 
Shining 
Hour’ 


“A Sparkling Performance "—Daily Paper 
*A Queen of the Foot-Lights "— Weekly Press 
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CROSSWORD No. 757 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘ Crossword No. 757, COUNTRY LIFE. 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, August 3, 1944. 
Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 









ACROSS 


1. He has been in a very sticky spot for a long 
time ! (1, 3, 2, 5) 

9. Ceremonies (5) 

10. Found in his list (9) 

11. Old gauleiter of the Netherlands (4) 

. Am present at the finish (5) 

. O. Henry told a story of their gift (4) 

. Pussy, company speaking? Not to the 
canteen manager ! (5) 

. “Green grow the —— o!” (6) 

. Catullus sang of her sparrow (6) 

. Charge (3, 2) 

. Lead in some confusion (4) 

. The fruit should be cheap (5) 

. Stop! (4) 

. Ere he slew (anagr.) (9) 

. A mustering of cattle (5) 

. Not dressed up? Well, you’ve been soundly 

scolded for it ! (7, 4) 













































DOWN. 


. Only mix it with the cat and the ivy, and 
what a to-do there is! (8) 

. “Dinner , ounds , self ——, all — 
together !"—R. S. Surtees (4) 

. Tennyson heard their murmur in ‘“immemor 
ial elms’’ (11, 4) 

. ‘The most splendid ecclesiastical lyric eve 
poured forth by the genius of man, 
declared Disraeli (10, 5) 

. Currer, Ellis and Acton, perhaps (4 

3. He ran round the rugged rocks (6) 

. Elia’s otispring (5, 8) 











































Name 


Address 


(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 








SOLUTION TO" No. “956.""The winner of this Grossword, the olues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 21, will be announced neat week. 

ACROSS.—1, Mint sauce; 6, Creep; 9, Gamesters; 10, Label; 
11, Correct; 12, Extract; 13, Ear; 14, Benison; 17, Neptune; 19, Orchids; 
22, Platens; 24, Ida; 25, Wounded; 26, Road map; 29, Runic; 30, 
Opsomania; 31, Sales; 32, Saltpetre. DOWN.—1, Magic; 2, Namer; 
3, Sisters; 4, Uneaten; 3, Eastern; 6, Cold tap; 7, Embrasure; 8 and 28, 
Pilotless plane; 14, Bookworms; 15, Nocturnal; 16, Old; 18, Ell; 20, 
Induces; 21, Siddons; 22, Parasol; 23, A war map; 27, Manet. 
















. Suburban greenery? (10, 3) 
. “Where there is neither 
—Epistle of ! 
. Those that the locust hath eaten, 
18. Situated where it ‘‘all quiet flows 
21. Shows use for a cad? (6) 
25. A lough in Ireland with an 
loch in Scotland (4) 
26. Italian river (4) 


nor jew” 

aul (8) 
raybe (5) 
(2, 3, 3) 










te”? 


e- more 














The winner of Crossword No. 55 is 
Capt. R. W. G. Robinson, 
16, Bradmore Road, 
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Uility 
Corsebrn 


now improved. 


river's 


EGANT 


Sy 





LE GANT ALPHABET BRASSIERES 
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bovine estilo 








‘What's yours 
is mine!’’ 


Surely no wife would grudge a husband a share of her 
Elizabeth Arden Toothpaste? Once it was hers—and 
hers alone. Nowadays men too have discovered its 
excellence — how effectively it cleans the teeth and 
enlivens the gums, how sweet and clean it leaves the 
mouth. Elizabeth Arden Toothpaste is particularly 
recommended to smokers. A modern toothpaste for 


modern people — with modern ideas of hygiene. 


TOOTH PASTE 


25 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
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One of the generation who never remembers seeing a lemon 
or a banana . . . who wouldn’t remember the gay, trim, pre-war 
Miles Monarch or Hawk . . . who wouldn’t recognise a Miles 
Master if she saw one. But one of the generation which will see, in 
its time, the establishment of a world-wide network of air commun- 
ication . . . with new Miles Aircraft taking part in its operation. 
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MILES AIRCRAFT LIMITED «© READING ENGLAND 
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